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Romance—Ai Last Post. 


ROMANCE. 


Old orchard crofts of Picardy, 
In the high warm winds of May, 
Tossed into blossomed billowings, 
And spattered the roads with spray. 
Over the earth the scudding cloud, 
And the laverock whistling high, 
Lifted the drooping heart of the lad 
At one bound to the sky. 
France! France! and the old romance 
Came over him like a spell; 
Homesickness and his weariness 
Shook from him then and fell; 
For he was again with d’Artagnan, 
With Alan Breck and d’Artagnan; 
And the pipes before him gleefully 
Were playing airs of Pan. 


Through dust that in a mist uprose 
From under the tramping feet, 
He saw old storied places, dim 
In the haze of the summer heat. 
Menace and ambush, wounds and 
death, 
Lurked in the ditch and wood, 
But he, high-breasted, walked in joy 
With a glorious multitude; 
Great hearts that never perish, 
Nor grow old with the aches of Time, 
Marched through the morning with 
him, 
All in a magic clime; 
But loved of all was d’Artagnan, 
And Alan the kith of kings, 
Fond comrades of his childhood’s days, 
Still on their wanderings. 


From miry clefts of the wintry plain 
He leapt with his platoon, 
The morion on his forehead, 
_ And the soul of him at noon; 
With head high to the hurricane 
He walked, and in his breast 
He knew himself immortal, 
And that death was but a jest. 
A smile was on his visage 
When they found him where he fell, 
The gallant old companions, 
In an amaranthine dell. 
‘‘Lad o’ my heart!’’ cried Alan Breck, 
‘Well done thy first campaign!’’ 


“Sleep thou till morn,” said d’Artagnan 
‘“‘When we three march again!” 


Neil Munro. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


TO THE MEN WHO HAVE DIED 
FOR ENGLAND. 


All ye who fought since England was a 
name, 
Because Her soil was holy in your 
eyes; 
Who heard Her summons and confessed 
Her claim, 
Who flung against a world’s time- 
hallow’d lies 
The truth of English freedom—fain to 
give 
Those last lone moments, careless of 
your pain, 
Knowing that only so must England 
live 
And win, by sacrifice, the right to 
reign— 
Be glad, that still the spur of your 
bequest 
Urges your heirs their threefold way 
along— 
The way of Toil that craveth not for 
rest, 
Clear Honor,.and stark Will to 
punish wrong! 
The seed ye sow’d God quicken’d 
with His Breath; 
The crop hath ripen’d—lo, there is no 
death! 
Punch. 


AT LAST POST. 


Come home!—Come home! 

The winds are at rest in the restful - 
trees; 

At rest are the waves of the sundown 
seas; 

And home—they’re home— 

The wearied hearts and the broken 
lives— 

At home! At ease! 


W. EL. K. 
Killed in action, April, 1917. 
The Poetry Review. 
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THE UNION OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 


The United States and the United 
Kingdom are at last allies. Now 
that the Anglo-Saxon schism is healed, 
it is curious to trace ‘‘the silent ill- 
will,” which, Granville realized in 
1870, was endangering the friendship 
of the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race, and to note 
how the twain were so long kept 
asunder, whom Mr. Wilson has joined 
together. The United States repre- 
sent politically the lost tribes, the 
voluntary irredenti of the Anglo- 
Saxons. England has had to relin- 
quish conquered country, but only 
once her own colonized soil, earth of 
her earth, name of her name, blood 
of her blood. She lost New England 
because her bonds were selfish and 
commercial and not sentimental and 
maternal. Only a colossal new ideal 
could rebridge the chasm. Only an 
England remote from Georgian tyr- 
anny and Victorian commercialism 
can today approach the gates of 
America, where the statue of Liberty 
is no less a symbol of national religion 
than one of the deified abstractions of 
the Roman world. “Great is Liberty 
of the Americans!” 

Though England learned the lesson 
of the Revolution, the unity of the 
English-speaking world had passed 
away. In vain the Empire gathered 
in the ends of the earth and added the 
Tropies to the Antarctics. In vain 
the imperial growths of India, Aus- 
tralia and Africa. The Colonies, 
filled with the. strongest blood of 
England, Ireland and Scotland, re- 
mained aloof, estranged, sarcastic, 
suspicious and often hostile. In his 
efforts to possess the earth the Anglo- 
Saxon overreached himself. The con- 
quest of a Canada which was fairly 
French helped the loss of the English 
Colonies. A French neighbor would 


have strengthened New England loy- 
alty. as Japan consolidates that of 
New South Wales today. With 
Canada conquered, the necessity of 
defense in New England was replaced 
by the possibility of defiance. By the 
Quebec Act establishing Canadian 
Catholicism, mistrust in New England 
was generated, lest Bishops might be 
set up over Puritan Colonies. Anti- 
British and anti-Catholic sentiment 


coalesced where a century later the ~— a 


anti-British feeling owing to Irish 
grievance became largely - Catholic. 
The Tories (which in America means 
those loyal to King George) were 
adherents of Anglicanism, which suf- 
fered an eclipse. The Colonial dislike 
of Catholicism was neutralized by a 
rebel contingent and the coming of 
the French aid. The Catholic Carrolls 
of Maryland tried to win over Canada, 
but Bishop Briand, who had been 
under the fleur-de-lis, kept French 
Canada to the English monarchy. 
Catholics rallied to the American 
Revolution as they could not to the 
French. America adopted a practical ~ 
Liberty rather than a_ theoretical 
Reason as her ideal. The French 
Revolution bred an Empire which 
perished by fire and snow in Muscovy. 
The American created a Republic 
which seems one of the enduring 
institutions upon earth—from the 
snows of Alaska to the fiery plains of 
Texas. 

The new Republic bred a type of 
transatlantic ._manhood often mis- 
understood and therefore unappreci- 
ated by Englishmen. The reverence 
of the older Puritan combined with 
the daring of the younger son. A 
superman, politically a Republican, 
racially aristocratic, loomed on the 
horizon of a virgin continent. But 
this eugenic dream which is reflected 
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in the kinder caricatures of ‘Uncle 
Sam,” was cut short by the suicidal 
Civil War. The wiry-limbed, awkward 
giant with blue eyes and a light 
goatee, for whom visitors seek New 
York in vain, was the most promising 
type on earth. Hardy and untram- 
meled, he tore up Colonial tyranny, 
broke the Hessian hirelings, won the 
naval duel of 1812 and practically 
succumbed to the ghastly Epic of the 
Civil War. Cobbett early recognized 
that “this country of the best and 
boldest seamen and of the most moral 
and happy people in the world is also 
the home of the tallest and ablest- 
bodied men in the world.”’ Meredith, 
too, commented on the Yankee Gen- 
erals of the Civil War: “They are of 
a peculiarly fine cast and show the 
qualities of energy and skill and also 
race. Place our best men alongside 
them and start!’ Though his stock 
in trade was a continent, Uncle Sam 
had to make his own way in the world, 
for he was without friends. His 
assets were a republican idealism 
taken from what was sane in philo- 
sophical France, a seamanship in- 
herited from England, and a visionary 
connection with Ireland that drew 
and had drawn all that was best from 
that admiring island. In spite of 
hard work and scanty livelihood, the 
“strait” American worked out his 
culture. His was the all-round type 
which it was said “could calculate an 
eclipse, survey an estate, tie an artery, 
plan an edifice, try a cause, break a 
horse, dance a minuet and play the 
violin.” In spite of the bitter family 
grudge, the forms of law, religion and 
politics remained Anglo-Saxon under 
the republican husk. Distance slaked 
the antagonism of the two countries. 
Besides, each was supremely engaged, 
the English in a struggle with Napo- 
leon, the American with Nature. The 
Anglo-Saxon conquered both. 

But in 1812 a clash occurred. 


England, at death grips with the 
French, needed sailors of the old 
stock. Necessity brought the Eng- 
lish to adopt the Mare Clausum of 
Selden while freedom impelled the 
Americans to uphold the Grotian 
ideal of a Mare Liberum. England 
claimed the right of search and im- 
pressed some two thousand American 
seamen, many drawn from the best 
families, into her ships. It was true 
that deserters often concealed them- 
selves under false papers, but more 
often Americans were kidnapped under 
false pretenses. The American frig- 
ates, like the yachts of later day, 
challenged the mother country. Every 
American schoolboy knows how Cap- 
tain Decatur said ‘““My country right 
or. wrong,” and how he riddled the 
Macedonian, and how the Constitution 
sank the Guerriére. English boys re- 
call only the exploit by which Captain 
Broke of the Shannon destroyed the 
Chesapeake off Boston while 


The people of the port came out to see 
the sport, 

With the music playing Yankee-doodle 
dandy oh! 


Naval honors went to America. The 
Anglo-Saxon, after littering the sea 
with Spanish, Dutch and French 
wreckage, was hoist ‘by his own 
petard, whipped at sea by his own 
whelps. If many American citizens 
were serving impressed on English 
ships, Decatur had old tars of Nelson 
on his. The last English survivor 
of these sea duels died so lately as in 
1892. One of the most successful of 
the American commanders was Com- 
modore Stewart, the grandfather of 
Parnell. If the war did not quench 
bitterness, it evoked a mutual respect. 
Henceforth English sea-captains had 
to admit an equality of quality. On 
land the English were successful in 
taking the Capitol, and an _ Irish 
family added the Bladensburg victory 
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to their name; but at New Orleans 
the victory went to the Americans 
also under Irish leadership. The 
Treaty of Ghent initiated the peace 
between the two countries. It was 
interesting that an Adams sat on 
each side of the table. English states- 
men were to learn respect for that 
shrewd but courteous family, old- 
fashioned heralds of the future, who 
faced them in each Anglo-American 
crisis. England, with Waterloo on 
the horizon, soon forgot the war; but 
for two generations the ogre of Ameri- 
can nurseries remained the hated 
“Britisher.”’ American nationalism 
developed a violent hue against the 
background of British rivalry. Madi- 
son was the last President to be 
actually at war with England. Monroe, 
his successor, devised a far subtler 
weapon against European interfer- 
ence, the Monroe Doctrine. Originally 
shafted at a hint from Canning against 
Spain, it was in coming time to check 
England herself—an arrow tipped with 
her own feathers. Though English 
statesmen would only consider it “the 
dictum of its distinguished author,” 
and Lord Salisbury was to deny its 
international legality, the Doctrine 
has proved stronger than the sword. 
At the time Brougham declared that 
“No event has dispersed greater 
joy, exultation and gratitude over 
all the freemen of Europe.” It 
saved South America from the “holy 
alliance” of Romanoff, Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern. 

Henceforth there were to be bitter- 
nesses enough, disputes many, threat- 
enings some; but bloodshed never 
again. The Monroe Doctrine was the 
pledge. However popular and political 
it was to “twist the lion’s tail” there 
remained a subconscious reservation 
against war. Mill gave it expression: 


“A war between Great Britain and 
the United States would give a new 
lease to tyranny and bigotry wherever 
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they exist and would throw back the 
progress of mankind for generations’ — 
a corollary to the dictum of Monroe! 
If a common tongue was a constant 
adjuration against war, it was not the 
less provocative of quarrels. And 
quarrels there arose in plenty about 
boundaries and ships, about seals in 
the Behring Sea, about Fenians in 
prison, about Oregon and Alaska— 
and even about yacht races. Every 
now and again a treaty cleared off 
outstanding difficulties. The Maine 
boundary was settled by Webster, 
the American Dr. Johnson, and Lord 
Ashburton, but the joint occupation 
of Oregon raised a party ery of “Fifty- 
four-forty (latitude) or fight.” Paken- 
ham foolishly refused President Polk’s 
offer of the forty-ninth latitude. Secre- 
tary Buchanan entertained the original 
idea of making the Pope arbitrator as 
between two heretical governments. 
In the end, Aberdeen compromised on. 
the forty-ninth latitude, which gave 
Vancouver to England. Buchanan 
became a successful and the first 
popular minister at St. James’s, though 
Palmerston, the jealous foe of America, 
at one time threatened his dismissal. 
It was Crampton, however, the minis- 
ter in Washington, who was dismissed 
for recruiting during the Crimean 


‘War—“‘offered as a sacrifice to the 


Irish vote,’ says Lord Newton in 
his able Life of Lyons. Though he 
had become a personal friend of 
Victoria, Buchanan returned to be- 
come President. He invited the 
Prince of Wales to visit the land of 
his ancestors, so to speak. By plant- 
ing a tree'at Washington’s grave the 
Prince was believed to have buried 
“the last faint trace of discord” 
between the two countries. But the 
Civil War, to which Buchanan’s feeble 
policy to the South largely led, de- 
stroyed the good feeling at its best 
and left behind the resentment of a 
generation. 





rn 
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America originally quarreled with 
King and Tory, not with Radical 
and people. Liberalism always re- 
mained a tie between the countries. 
Catholic Emancipation and Chartism 
were regarded as complimentary to 
Americanism. This accounts for the 
division of English opinion during the 
war, though the perplexed Republic 
believed Christian civilization was 
involved in its cause. England would 
not realize slavery was at the bottom 
of the war. The irony was that 
England by one of the few disinterested 
acts in history had already freed her 
own slaves. Slavery had been pre- 
viously forced on the colonies by the 
mother country but slavery exacted 
its final retribution of blood from the 
States alone. Yet Bristol had deserved 
the fate of Richmond. The. North 
believed that her cause was divine, 
and that her legions were treading 
the winepress of the Lord. Yet she 
met with less than sympathy from 
the land whose flag was pledged to 
the ethics of her cause. The issue 
was as Rhodes, the American historian, 
puts it. The South was “the only 
community of the Teutonic race which 
did not deem human slavery wrong.” 
However, England practically recog- 
nized the South as a belligerent, rather 
than as a rebel against a friendly 
power, and showed a hostility to the 
North that even Lincoln’s emancipa- 
tion of the negro did not wholly 
remove. It was true, Lincoln did not 
interfere with slavery at the outset, 
and it remained indefinitely guaran- 
teed by Congress; but it was for those 
with eyes to see to be sure that slavery 
and the Confederacy must perish 
together. Unfortunately, Russell pre- 
ferred to think the North was fighting 
for Empire, and the South for Inde- 
pendence; and Gladstone by a serious 
mistake declared Jeff Davis had created 
a nation. The result was that the 
friendly North became hostile, and 
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the South, which had disliked England . 
as presumably Abolitionist, reversed 
her feelings. 

The English aristocracies of blood 
and letters followed the politicians. 
Freeman began the History of Federal- 
ism until the ‘disruption of the 
United States.”” Carlyle thought the 
war of liberation ‘“‘a smoky chimney 
which had taken fire.’”’ The surrender 
of Lee was felt as a sorrow by Lord 
Acton. Nevertheless, the North had 
friends strong, stern and staunch in 
England, Argyll, Whewell, Leslie Ste- 
phen, Milner Gibson, and chiefly 
John Bright, who smote “‘the devilish 
delusion that slavery was a divine 
institution.’’ Lincoln pardoned a Brit- 
ish privateer ‘“‘as a mark of the esteem 
held by the United States for the 
high gbaracter and steady friendship 
of John Bright.’ It was a pity that 
Bright could not afterwards have 
visited America as envoy, where he 
was promised ‘flowers from Chicago 
to the sea.’”’ The religious Democrat 
is the type of Englishman who has 
always appealed most deeply to the 
real American people, Bright, Shaftes- 
bury, Gordon or Havelock, at whose 
death in India the flags in New York 
harbor were lowered. Bright’s name 
still does service in America. The 
corresponding heroes of the North 
made no appeal to Englishmen until 
after their death. John Brown, whose 
soul the Northern armies invoked on 
the march, seemed a mixture of Pil- 
grim Father and mad dog, for whose 
ecstasy the noose made the best 
muzzle. General Grant was far from 
seeming the ideal of the Horse Guards. 
By descent ‘“‘a hard Scotch pebble,’’ 
with a Kelly grandmother, he was in- 
exorable without bravado, and patient 
without complacency; but he looked 
seedy and scrubby beside the cavalier 
Lee. Lincoln was only seen in @ 
haze of caricature. He came to the 
White House ‘“‘a backwoods Jupiter,” 
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and his own knew him not. The 
genius it took America four years, 
England may be pardoned for taking 
forty, to realize. She saw him only in 
W. H. Russell’s descriptions, the ‘‘tall, 
lean, lank man” with ‘pendulous 
arms’ and the “strange quaint face 
and head covered with its thatch of 
wild republican hair.’’ Uncouth and 
uneducated and unbred, Abraham 
Lincoln became the truest and the 
greatest of Americans. Walt Whit- 
man observed that whereas ‘‘Wash- 
ington was modeled on the bext Saxon 
and Franklin was essentially a noble 
Englishman, Lincoln was far less 
European.”’ Europe indeed under- 
estimated him, while America has 
been trying to live up to him ever 
since. 

During his admiaistration Lincoln 
learned with lonely pain the arts of 
War and Letters. The burden of the 
State rested on those shoulders knotted 
by rail-splitting. The resources of 
that mind untilled by pedantry, un- 
fettered by precedent, served equally 
his people and his Generals. His 
daily anguish he concealed under a 
mask. The quaint stories he told to 
hide his heart might be likened to the 
grotesques with which the medisvals 
relieved their Cathedrals dedicated to 
Divine Tragedy. When humor failed 
him, Lincoln fell back upon mysti- 
cism. Under his tortured strength of 
purpose grew that “charity toward all 
with malice to none’’ from which the 
American soul still draws in its great 
moments. It was truly from Lincoln’s 
chair, and spiritually in Lincoln’s 
blood that Woodrow Wilson wrote the 
words of his address. Far removed 


from the jangling bitterness and over- 
weening hatred of the present seemed 
to speak the dead Lincoln, sacrificing 
all save honor, forgiving all save the 
unpardonable, unswerving because de- 
liberate, and remorseless because just. 

The common language has long 
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made journalism the dangerous and 
very undiplomatic diplomacy between 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. During the Civil War, the 
London Times and the New York 
Herald laid up a harvest of hate 
between two peoples who had every 
intention to respect and love each 
other. Even Lincoln’s Proclamation 
of Freedom seemed to The Times 
only “a very sad document” to be 
answered with ‘a hiss of scorn.” 
The English people believed the Proc- 
lamation justified the war, but there 
was no popular Press to say so. 
Under the influence of Press and 
prejudice, unthinking Englishmen pre- 
ferred to champion the astute and 
aristocratic President of Fortune, Jeff 
Davis, the slave-owning Anglican 
Bishop and General, Leonidas Polk, 
and the peerless Lee, with Marl- 
borough, the greatest strategist the 
Anglo-Saxon race has produced. To 
such men the Feudalists looked to 
prick the great bubble of democracy 
with their swords. But the English 
workingmen realized that the failure 
of the North would postpone their 
own franchise and they believed in 
Lincoln. Idealists in Liverpool and 
Manchester preferred to starve for 
lack of cotton than allow the Northern 
eause to be imperiled. Aristocrats 
all over the world favored the South, 
Liberals the North. Material reasons, 
even cotton, “the Dagon of Dixie,” 
and Davis’s strongest plenipotentiary, 
did not play so great a part as class 
idealism. Lincoln sent flour up the 
Mersey to relieve distress, but his 
real gift to the English came after 
his death. His victory in 1865 made 
a Reform Bill practicable and even 
imperative two years later. The Civil 
War drew out its piteous length. The 
Southern chivalry and the Northern 
crusade agonized on battlefields that 
few Englishmen have known well 
enough to name with pride or grief. 
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At Gettysburg and Chickamauga, at 
Vicksburg and in the Wilderness, the 
North carved out the future of democ- 
racy. Had they not been fought 
and won America would not have 
been united to enter the war today. 
But what has Fredericksburg or Shiloh 
meant to Englishmen? What hap- 
pened at Appomattox—ask? Too 
late was Grant saluted as conqueror. 
During his struggle to conquer he 
‘had no sympathy from Palmerston’s 
England or Napoleon the Third’s 
France. But he had Sherman, who 
said ‘‘War is hell,” and he had an 
Irish Sheridan. Too late was Lincoln 
recognized. “Is it nothing to you?” 
he might have asked visitors who 
came and saw and idly passed by. 
In spite of his guest’s expressed 
Southern sympathies he received Lord 
Hartington at the White House, but 
with some humor insisted on address- 
ing him as “Mr. Partington,’’ serene 
in the rising tide of a democracy that 
no mop could push back. 

English and American = spitfires 
threatened each other; but real 
trouble was not slow in coming at 
sea. The terror of the North and 
the hope of the South lay in inter- 
vention from Europe. The Confed- 
eracy sent envoys. To the delirious 
enthusiasm of America they were 
taken off the British Trent by a Yankee 
captain, after a preliminary shot 
across the bows. Oddly enough he 
was claiming the right of search 
against which his country had fought 
so passionately in 1812. Fortunately 
there were no Atlantic cables to pre- 
cipitate an instant explosion. But 
England, no less moved, gave seven 
days for the return of the envoys 
and the Guards were sent to add a 
Canadian winter to their Crimean 
experiences. Delane of The Times 
wrote: “The whole Army, Navy and 
Volunteers are mad for service in 
America.” Mad indeed! In the 
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American Senate, prayer was made, 
mentioning ‘foreign arrogance’’ to the 
Republican Jehovah. But behind the 
men of patriotic impulse wrought the 
men of international character. The 
Prince Consort softened down the 
draft of the English ministers, of 
Russell ‘‘the great little man,” and 
of Palmerston ‘‘the little great man.”’ 
Adams moved fearlessly and lonely 
in London. The pink of democratic 
diplomacy, he never gave what would 
have been an aristocratic war a chance. 
Bright wrote bidding Lincoln ‘‘put all 
the fire-eaters in the wrong.’’ Secre- 
tary Seward had the cunning, or the 
Christianity, to turn the official cheek 
by offering an American port for 
“landing and transporting to Canada 
troops, stores and munitions of war 
of every kind without exception or 
reservation.” ‘‘There will be no war 
unless England is bent on having 
one,” said Lincoln. Braggartry at 
home or abroad Lincoln never an- 
swered. Hé was too high and remote 
not to include a wish for what was 
best for both Confederate and Britisher 
in his service to his own people. At 
heart he loved the South, and he 
desired no less that England should 
love him. He could no more hate 
than Washington could lie. He used 
other weapons. With a wintry smile 
he let the envoys, or ‘“‘white elephants,”’ 
as he called them, proceed to Europe, 
where they continued to damage their 
own cause until further notice. 

In spite of Seward’s accompanying 
rhetoric, the surrender pacified Eng- 
land. But the psychological mischief 
stayed. As Lowell wrote afterwards: 
“Tt is not the Alabama that is at the 
bottom of our grudge. It is the 
Trent that we quarrel about, like 
Percy and Glendower. That was like 
an east wind to our old wound.” 
The Alabama, though fitted out in 
England, was at least an American 
enterprise, of which Americans could 
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feel proud. But the Laird Rams 
brewed war. One was launched at 
Liverpool the same day that the 
North drove back Lee at Gettysburg. 
Leslie Stephen wrote wisely: “If 
Laird could be hanged for getting two 
great nations into a quarrel to sell his 
ships, I should be heartily glad.” 
The Rams meant breaking the block- 
ade of the South, but the English 
people were innocent, unaware even 
of the fell work of individuals. The 
Alabama had slipped to sea, while 
the Queen’s Advocate was enjoying a 
fortuitous nervous breakdown. The 
Laird Rams would have followed, had 
not Adams mentioned with old-fash- 
ioned correctness to Palmerston: “It 
would be superfluous in me to point 
out to your Lordship that this means 
war.” The Rams were quietly passed 
into the British Navy. Mr. Adams 
had given another right turn to the 
world’s helm. The peril had passed, 
and an Anglo-American tragedy had 
been averted. But the scars remained; 
and Lyons reported the next year 
from Washington: ‘‘Three-quarters of 
the American people are eagerly long- 
ing for a safe opportunity of making 
war with England.” But a _ safe 
opportunity, at least safe for the 
democratic future of the world, never 
came. After the war the old reverence 
to England was replaced by suspicion 
and an excusable elation. The na- 
tional outlines had been welded. The 
biggest army on earth had taken the 
field. The ironclad had been born. 
Enormous damages were assessed on 
the Alabama, whose ghost long flitted 
the seas. Sumner, as a reprisal, de- 
manded ‘“‘the withdrawal of the British 
from this hemisphere.” There was a 
popular ery of ‘‘Canada for the Ala- 
bama.”’ Lord Clarendon’s treaty with 
Minister Johnson was thrown out by 
the Senate. The Treaty of Washing- 
ton brought apology and arbitration. 
The Alabama cost England three 
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million pounds, which was a very 
cheap way to discover that England 
and America had found, in disarma- 
ment, a permanent and better way 
than war. The new tendencies, how- 
ever, involved in America intense 
dislike for English statecraft, increased 
influence of the Irish, who had paid 
their footing with their blood, and a 
movement towards domestic corrup- 
tion as a reaction from the moral 
uplift of the war. The war ended 
nobly, so that Meredith said later: 
“Since the benignant conclusion of the 
greatest of Civil Wars, I have looked 
on the American people as leaders of 
our civilization.” 

Reaction followed. The South was 
not plundered, but the sense of plun- 
der found a channel in pension-fraud, 
graft, and unscrupulous finance. The 
noblest had perished, and the ‘‘carpet 
bagger’’ took his place. Peace became 
no less furious than war. Never again 
could Thackeray call New York a 
Cathedral town, “grave, decorous, 
and well-read.’’ Militarism was ap- 
plied to industrialism. Trade only 
favored the survival of the cheapest. 
Firm fought firm; and Trust was 
reared upon Trust until, in our day, 
the ‘‘malefactors of great wealth’ sat 
in unseen power. The episode of the 
Tweed Ring, the Beecher scandal, 
and the insolvency of Grant had 
saddened the friends of the Republic. 
But the country was still too young to 
become decadent. The national life 
ran sweet, noisy and adventurous all 
the while. A new American sprang 
up, cosmopolitan, childlike, optimistic, 
a quick money-maker but a cheerful 
spender, devoid of all the bigotries, 
tolerant of the past, greedy of the 
present, sure of the future. It was the 
type Englishmen inconsistently term 
irreverent, while smiling at its eager 
reverences offered to old world objects 
—the type that only a Hapsburg or a 
Hohenzollern could drive into war. 
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Good relations with such could be 
maintained only by treating Americans 
as Americans, and not as ex-English- 
men. Render to the Yankee the things 
that belong to the Yankee, and to 
God the things that are God’s—would 
have been a wise social provision. 
The mistake of insular Englishmen 
has been to conceive both after his 
own image. Even the Anglophile 
Lowell protested against “a conviction 
that whatever good there is in us is 
wholly English, when the truth is 
that we are worth nothing except so 
far as we have disinfected ourselves 
of Anglicism.”’ 

The history of English visiting in 
America does not afford a lesson in 
perfect tact or deportment. It is 
unjust to take liberties in the Land of 
Liberty. American manners are based 
on good nature, not on etiquette. 
God’s gentlemen are frequent in 
“God’s own country.”’ The Victorian 
frankly disliked America, and said so. 
The lionized Dickens offended her 
mortally. Thackeray, also a success 
as a lecturer, wisely promised to write 
no American Notes, reserving his 
satire for the Georges. He reached 
the wise conclusion that “the great 
point to ding into the ears of the 
great, stupid, virtue-proud English 
public is that there are folks as good 
as they in America.’”’ Froude and 
Freeman were failures. The Stanleys, 


both the Explorer and the Dean, were — 


a success. The Dean’s eulogium of 
the Anglican Divine, Hooker, was 
taken as a shrewd compliment to 
“fightmg Joe Hooker,’ a popular 
General. ‘Froude was mischievous 
enough to attack the Irish in a series 
of lectures, which were no less fiercely 
answered by Father Tom Burke. 
Diplomacy was embarrassed before 
he could be induced to drop his tour. 
One of his taunts was never for- 
“Free nations are not made 
If Ire- 


gotten: 
by playing at insurrection. 
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land desires to be a nation, she must 
learn not merely to shout for liberty 
but to fight for it.” 

Anglo-American diplomacy has been 
unique in not needing a use of Foreign 
tongues. Canning told Charles Bagot 
that “The hardest lesson a British 
Minister has to learn in America is 
not what to do, but what to bear.’’ 
Bagot concluded with Mr. Rush that 
agreement which secured a century of 
unarmed peace between Canada and 
the United States. On the Great 
Lakes both agreed to burn their boats 
of war behind them. The Canadian 
frontier remained a perpetual pleni- 
potentiary of peace. As Sir Charles 
FitzPatrick recently reminded the 
lawyers of New York, “The longest 
frontier on the earth’s surface has at 
the same time been the most defense- 
less and the most safe.” But the 
early diplomatists were contemptuous. 
Jackson, Packenham, and Crampton 
were insulting at Washington, appar- 
ently not realizing they were in a 
foreign country. Bulwer was the first 
to adapt himself to the situation, 
realizing that English diplomacy had 
been made rather to win over despots 
than to conciliate democracies. ‘‘Diplo- 
macy here is electioneering,’’ he wrote 
from Washington; and he achieved 
the success of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. The contemptuous school 
was followed by the pompous. The 
stately figures of Lyons, Sackville, 
and Paunecefote dazzled the official 
scene without approaching the heart 
of the Republic. Leslie Stephen 
described the Embassy in the ’sixties 
of the last century as “a small knot 
of British swells with no employment 
but that of cursing the country from 
morning to night.” It was obvious 
at least that they felt at home; but 
good relations must have languished. 
A period of official laudation and 
mutual admiration followed, varie- 
gated by tentative arbitrations, and 
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by quick exchanges on Irish points. 
The heyday of reconciliation was 
reached under the democratic school 


initiated by Bryce. Fifty years before, 


Delane had wished a popular speech- 
maker to be sent to Washington. 
Bryce’s literary tribute to the Ameri- 
can Constitution marked him as more 
American than most Americans. His 
acceptance of a Peerage caused a little 
sadness, as though they had lost one 
of themselves. America herself honored 
St. James’s with Men of Letters like 
Bancroft, Motley, and Lowell. When 
their Americanism was their chief 
charm, Anglicization must be regarded 
as a besetting sin. An American 
Minister is liable to merge his nation- 
ality in a manner impossible to a real 
Foreigner. Better, however, he should 
remain aloof than not keep a clear 
idea of the American before English 
eyes. 

During the ’eighties the best talent 
worked on both sides for mutual respect. 
The ‘nineties brought the Venezuelan 
crisis. The British boundary was 
based on old Dutch rights, and the 
Venezuelan on Spanish. England 
refused to arbitrate and Cleveland 
demanded a commission as an alter- 
native to war. Bryce says his motives 
have never been understood. The 
truth is, America had come of age 
and a reassertion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was in her mounting blood. The 
Democrats had returned to power for 
the first time since the Civil War; 
and the Irish among them were nettled 
by the rejection of Home Rule the 
previous year. Salisbury, the post- 
poner of Irish freedom, was an easier 
and welcomer target than Gladstone, 
whose Civil War indiscretions had 
been forgotten in his subsequent 
Liberalism. Cleveland spoke firmly 
in order to avert the possible occasions 
of war. He refused all “supine sub- 
mission”; and the boundary was 


adjudicated without disturbing the 


rest of Mr. Monroe or the peace of 
the world. 

Under McKinley the war with Spain 
was the occasion of restoring the long 
lost relations with England. The 
delivery of Cuba appealed to English- 
men, and the unpopularity of the 
United States in Europe drew Ameri- 
cans to their gloriously isolated cousins. 
While Germany angrily fumbled with 
her uncompleted fleet, England held 
the ring in the Far East. The sea 
battle of Manila seemed an echo of 
the Armada, as the last of the ‘‘Indies”’ 
fell from the hand of the Hapsburg. 
The good feeling engendered might 
have brought about an agreement, 
had there been some common cause or 
crusade. Chamberlain had already 
meditated the matter with Secretary 
Hay. - “Shoulder to shoulder we could 
command peace the world over. I 
should rejoice in an occasion in which 
we could fight side by side.”” Had it 
not been for the Boer War, England 
and America might have scented a 
common foe on the horizon. Ger- 
many was intriguing equally with 
Kruger in the Transvaal and Aguin- 
aldo in the Philippines. But the 
unhappy Boer War raised a torrent 
of denunciation in America. To a 
Republic, a Republic is always a 
Republic. Boer commandos seemed 
conspicuously kin to the Revolu- 
tionary farmers. Hay wrote mourn- 
fully in 1900: “If it were not for 
our domestic politics we could and 
should join . with England, whose 
interests are identical with ours, and 
make our ideas prevail. But in the 
present morbid state of the public 
mind that is not to be thought of, 
and we must look idly on and see her 
making terms with Germany instead 
of us.”’ There was considerable insight 
in Hay’s words, for the great unspoken 
question in English diplomacy for a 
century was whether America or Ger- 
many was to be her eventual ally. 
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The shortsightedness of politicians 
and dynasties favored the latter. In 
1814 Prussia was an ally, and America 
a foe. A century later began the 
war which was to reverse the situation. 
Chamberlain had wished to have both 
as allies, but this was not to be. 
Prussianism and Americanism cannot 
dwell together. 

It was in China that American and 
British troops first took the field 
together, England being the first to 
respond to Hay’s idea of an “open 
door.” There, too, they shared a 
common revulsion at the atrocities 
committed by the German contingent 
on the hapless Chinese, atrocities 
hushed up by discreet diplomacy. 
America had become imperial, but 
with philanthropic reservations. She 
took over the Panama Canal (which 
incidentally she had dug) for the 
benefit of mankind. She conquered 
Cuba, and to give Cuba freedom, she 
captured the Philippines and paid for 
them afterwards. She sent troops to 
China, but alone of the aggressive 


Powers returned her share of the 
The Dublin Review. 
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indemnity for educational purposes. 
She paid handsomely for the Friars’ 
lands in the Philippines when confis- 
cation was the European precedent 
and she has superfluously turned the 
other cheek in Mexico. The fact is 
that the American Government is 
more Christian than any other in its 
dealings with alien peoples. America 
has entered the present war without 
any prospect save that of bearing the 
final brunt, and losing three years of 
financial profits. 

Over a century ago England and Amer- 
ica parted. One has since become an 
Imperial Republic, while the other is 
becoming a Federated Empire. With 
the Irish question democratically 
settled, the island which has long 
embittered the waters between them 
can become the seal and symbol of 
their mighty reunion, that ‘“govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, may not per- 
ish from the earth.” It was for 
such government that Abraham Lin- 
coln spoke amongst the dead at 
Gettysburg. 

Shane Leslie. 
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It is the unenviable lot of the 
sovereigns and potential sovereigns of 
this realm that their marriages are 
matters of public interest and im- 
portance. It is part of the price of 
royalty, the privileges attaching to 
which, at any rate in regard to our 
own constitutional monarchy are in 
no way commensurate with the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. It is not 
possible for a King of England or a 
Prince of Wales to bestow his hand 
and affections in whatever direction he 
pleases, having no regard to the wishes 
of others, and cold-shouldering the 


many who would fain have a voice in 
His marriage is an affair 


the matter. 


of State, and must be considered in 
regard to the policy of the State and 
the good of the realm. 

It is not a nice position, and it is one 
which particularly during the last 
two hundred years, has resulted in 
many marriages which have been 
purely unions for State reasons, and 
into which the question of affection 
has not entered in the slightest. On 
the whole, it is not even defensible, 
and that which has most aggravated 
the evil is the old shibboleth of the 
effectiveness of dynastic ties. 

Recent British rulers have held 
that their royal state, so far from 
making them by divine right lords of 
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all they survey merely installs them 
as first servants of the State. It is 
quite conceivable that there may be 
strong ground in any one case for 
holding that the public good is better 
served by the feelings of the individual 
being subordinated to the obligations 
of the public servant. Admittedly it is 
a violation of the ‘‘made-in-heaven” 
view of marriage, but in a world of 
human failings it is not always pos- 
sible to attain the ideal. But admis- 
sion of such possibilities does not 
mean adherence to the belief in the 
political benefits of dynastic ties. 
Within limits it should be possible for a 
British king or prince to offer his 
hand where his heart dictates. 

As such, the belief in the effective- 
ness of dynastic ties is absolutely 
groundless; more often than not mar- 
riages with this end in view have 
been wholly bad in their results. 

In the course of the bitter comment 
made in the Press recently, on the 
Kaiser’s birthday, on the comparison 
between the detestation in which he is 
held in this country today and the 
popular feeling of enthusiasm which 
the announcement of his birth aroused 
fifty-eight years ago, some one recalled 
a couplet which followed every verse 
of a song heard in the streets of London 
during the celebrations occasioned 
by the arrival of the Queen’s first 
grandchild: 


Queen Victoria’s lovely daughter 
Has a bouncing little boy. 


The lines were recalled to give 
point to a somewhat obvious satire, 
but in their origin and meaning they 
epitomize the utter refutation of that 
touching belief in the efficacy of 
dynastic ties in regard to international 
relationships which was so widely 
held. 

With the birth of the then Prince 
William of Prussia in 1859 it was felt 
that the friendly feelings engendered 





by the marriage of Britain’s Princess 
Royal with the Prussian Crown Prince 
were made more or less permanent- 
ly enduring. Never, said optimistic 
idealists joyfully, would there be 
danger now of the two countries 
going to war; with the reigning houses 
so closely united it was unthinkable. 
Even before the war it was patent to 
most people how little reliance was 
to be placed upon such bonds so far 
as the Prussians were concerned. The 
war has rudely dispelled any illusions 
which survived. 

Inter-related as are most of the 
royal houses of Europe, there has not 
been one: instance during this war of 
dynastic ties affecting the policy of a 
country one way or the other. King 
Albert is married to a Bavarian 
princess, but that fact influenced not 
an iota the Belgian outlook wher 
Germany so criminally violated her 
pledge; nor did it mitigate in the 
slightest the horrors of the vengeance 
which Prussian and Bavarian soldiers 
inflicted upon that heroic little country. 
The Dukes of Cumberland, Brunswick, 
and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha are by descent 
British as well as German princes, 
holding British titles; all are fighting 
in the enemy ranks, 

King Constantine’s pro-German pro- 
clivities are popularly assumed to be 
due to his Hohenzollern marriage, 
but against that tie can be set those 
of his blood relationship with both 
King:George and the Tsar. The 
Crown Prince Danilo of Montenegro 
has a German wife. Tsar Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria is related to the British 
royal house. Nor can it be supposed 
that the marriage to a British princess 
of King Ferdinand of Roumania has 
influenced that country in joining 
the Entente, for King Ferdinand is 
a Hohenzollern, German and not 
Roumanian born and trained. 

The evidence is too strong to resist 
the conclusion that dynastic ties 
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count for as little as the claims to 
national gratitude which were generally 
assumed would prevent Bulgaria or 
Greece entering the field against the 
Allies. 

Heaven alone knows why such a 
belief should have been’ so generally 
entertained. It finds little or no 
support in history. The marriage 
of Charles I with a French princess 
did not prevent his making war on his 
wife’s country almost immediately 
after his accession, nor did Napoleon’s 
union with the Austrian emperor’s 
daughter save him from the active 
enmity of the Hapsburg monarchy 
when changing circumstances again 
made it possible for Austria to take 
the field against him. There are other 
instances innumerable, not the least 
illuminating being the marital alliances 


between the English and the Scottish | 


royal houses. As Mr. James Douglas 
recently remarked so caustically on 
the same subject, “The Scripture 
says, ‘Love your enemies.’ It does not 
say, ‘Love your relatives.’ ”’ 

These are matters which are being 
publicly discussed, and it is because 
of this public discussion that so much 
importance attaches to a suggestion 
regarding the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales made recently in an article 
in a morning paper by the Right 
Hon. G. W. E. Russell, himself an 
ex-minister of the Crown. 

“The Royal Marriage Act,” says 
Mr. Russell, ‘‘limiting the free choice 
of English princes and princesses by 
artificial restrictions, was one of the 
most indefensible statutes which Par- 
liament ever passed. It put difficulties, 
often insuperable, in the way of such 
alliances as had linked the Plantag- 
enets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts to 
the English people; and it helped to 
impress a foreign stamp on two 


generations of the House of Hanover. 
There is today a well-beloved young 
prince, as English in character as in 
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face, who is serving England on the 
soil of France. Let Providence grant 
him an English wife, and the last 
murmur of disaffection will be drowned 
in the thundering chorus of national 
rejoicing.” 

Mr. Russell has stated what most 
people have been thinking privately. 
The war has brought to the forefront 
again, but in a saner, sweeter form, 
the old ery of ‘‘Britain for the British,’’ 
and public sentiment and _ policy 
alike demand its extension to British 
wives for British kings and princes. 
The marriage of the Prince of Wales 
is a matter of deep concern to three 
hundred millions of people, inhabiting 
a fifth of the earth’s surface, people 
and lands which he will one day 
probably rule, and which in all likeli- 
hood will be ruled by the offspring 
of his marriage. 

For, whatever may happen to the 
Hohenzollerns, the British monarchy 
will endure, despite the recrudescence 
of that unthinking disaffection to 
which Mr. Russell has directed atten- 
tion. It is not monarchism, as we 
know it here, which has failed in the 
events of the last few years. In no 
sense is this a war of the dynasts. 
Hohenzollernism alone could not have 
brought about the war. The fault 
lies with the psychology of an entire 
caste certainly, maybe of an entire 
nation. To a certain extent the Kaiser 
has been as much a tool as was his 
grandfather in the hands of Bismarck 
and Von Moltke. 

Hatred of, and fierce opposition to, 
Hohenzollernism and its conception 
of kingship is not merely compatible 
with our British ideas; it is the very 
essence of British monarchism. Free- 
dom, democracy, and monarchy are in 
no sense conflicting terms in this 
country. ‘The characteristic of the 
English monarchy,’’ wrote Bagehot 
in his monumental essays on our 
Constitution, “is that it retains the 
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feelings by which the heroic kings 
governed their rude age, and has 
added the feelings by which the 
constitutions of later Greece ruled in 
more refined ages. ...A_ republic 
has insinuated itself beneath the folds 
of a monarchy.” 

This is the strongest prop of our 
monarchy, that it combines that 
which is best in both systems. Neither 
France nor America, with all their 
greatness, can show anything in its 
governmental records to improve on or 
even equal our own sane, intelligent, 
democratic monarchism. There was a 
time, admittedly, when even under the 
limited monarchy roye} influence here 
was distrusted; but the evolution of 
the Constitution has proceeded apace 
since those times, and now, to quote 
Bagehot again, ‘“‘the best Liberal 
politicians say, ‘We shall never know, 
but when history is written our 
children may know, what we owe to the 
Queen and Prince Albert.’ The mys- 
tery of the Constitution, which used 
to be hated by our calmest, most 
thoughtful and instructed statesmen, 
is now loved and reverenced by 
them.” Succeeding sovereigns have 
not departed from that high ideal. 

There is a wider, an Imperial, 
aspect, in which, if possible, the 
Crown looms higher even than in 
home affairs. Its sentimental value 
in the evolution of the present status 
of Dominions, Colonies, and Empire 
is undoubted. Would the bonds 
have held equally well with a republic? 
One wonders. Our Imperial relations 
were not always so happy as now. 
There was a time when even foremost 
British statesmen saw no more satis- 
factory prospect than separation when 
the individual Dominions felt them- 
selves strong enough. That phase 


has passed, never to return; but can 
one doubt that in a large measure 
it is due to the unifying influence of 
the Crown, claiming a common loyalty, 


a common allegiance, from all, in 
times when conflicting interests and 
blundering statesmanship were alienat- 
ing influences? In the new Imperial 
life which should spring from the new 
Imperial bonds which have been 
forged in the furnace of war, the 
Crown should play a still larger part. 

There is India. To vast multitudes 
there the King-Emperor’s name is 
everything. Would the proud princes 
and chiefs there bear cheerful allegiance 
to a republic? One can hardly imagiae 
it. “Dizzy’s’ “peace with honor’ 
part in the Berlin Congress has 
brought us much tribulation, but his 
Indian policy, in this aspect of it, 
should atone for much. 

Anything which strengthens the 
hold of the Crown upon the affection 
and interests of the people makes for 
national well-being, because it makes 
for national unity, holding up before 
all a common bond which rises supe- 
rior to all conflicting creeds, interests, 
and politics. Fortunate circumstances 
have eliminated all whose claims of 
descent from the British Stuarts are 
superior to those of the present royal 
house, and thus, despite the foreign 
origin of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
purely political and partly accidental, 
we are happily back to conditions in 
which, divorced from the evil theory 
of kingship by divine right, it is 
possible for the occupant of the 
throne to fill it by hereditary right, 
subject to the free choice of a free 
people. 

It is because of these things that the 
question of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales‘ becomes vital. For genera- 
tions now the choice of royal brides 
for British princes will be confined to 
the narrowed circle of Allied houses. 
But since dynastic ties have proved 
so signal a failure in affecting inter- 
national relationships, has not the 
time arrived when we can revert to 
the old rule of our royal house that its 












members may choose British wives 
and husbands? Edward IV, Richard 
III, Henry VIII, and James II all 
married British wives. 

There are more modern instances 
which form happy precedents. Princess 
Louise married the heir to the Duke 
of Argyll. Princess Arthur of Con- 
naught, great-granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, married to that queen’s 
grandson, and having a son who, in 
default of other heirs, could succeed to 
the throne, claims an Aberdeen mer- 
chant as ancestor on her father’s side. 
Abroad, King Alphonso’s queen, sharing 
as proud a throne as any, is the grand- 
daughter of a morganatic marriage. 

There should be no lack of choice 
for British princes and _ princesses. 
The British aristocracy, titled and 
untitled, is equal to any in Europe, 
embracing families with pedigrees as 
long as that of the royal house itself, 
and in many cases claiming direct 
descent from Plantagenet and Stuart 
kings. The direct line of descent in the 
male from the royal Stuarts, both 
Scottish and British, is to be found 
not in any royal house, but among the 
British aristocracy. 

Events in Russia which have oc- 
curred since this article was written 
have only one moral to point in re- 
gard to British monarchism—that of 
its complete effectiveness. Romanoff 
autocracy has gone; Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs must see it as the 
writing on the wall, Tsar Ferdinand 
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as the beginning of the end of the 
Teutonic edifice he has imposed upon 
what is naturally a democratic people. 
Here, but for its effects upon the 
Alliance and the course of the war, 
the revolution would be of academic 
interest only, tinged by the warm 
sympathy which one free people must 
feel for another struggling towards the 
same goal. 

King George’s throne remains un- 
shaken, unaffected in its democratic 
strength by the cataclysm which is 
sounding the knell of other dynasties. 
Like the Italian and the three Scan- 
dinavian monarchies, the British mon- 
archy can have no fear of revolution, 
because it is the form of government 
which a free people has evolved as 
being the best suited for its own 
particular needs, and because it rests 
solely on the broad basis of the people’s 
will. 

The Russian throne as we have 
known it has fallen because of its 
failure to recognize the march of 
progress and its own responsibilities. 
In a utilitarian age, that which refuses 
to evolve naturally, and so outgrows 
its usefulness, cannot be allowed to 
remain to clog the wheels. Of all the 
lessons which the Russian revolution 
teaches, none is clearer than that a 
well-intentioned but weak and vacillat- 
ing man has needlessly thrown away a 
great possession and an opportunity 
for well-doing which comes but once 
in many centuries. 

Valentine Heywood. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER V. 

To many people the glory of May has 
something of distress in it by reason of 
the contrast between such prodigal 
beauty and youth and their own cir- 
cumstances. The happiness of two 


happy lovers may have the same effect. 

Christina felt it at times when she 
saw the rapturous faces of her daughter 
and her future son-in-law. They had 
what she had never known. It made 
her world a little more dun and shadowy. 
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Their life was like a south room on a 
sunny morning. To pass from this ra- 
diance to a north room makes the bleak 
chilliness more consciously felt. 

Laurence felt it too. 

‘Lovers are rather a bother,”’ he said 
to his mother. He spent much time 
over his plans and his sketching. But 
art seemed a little cold and impersonal 
at this time. Glowing, throbbing life 
was at his elbow, and it made the intel- 
lectual life seem pale and unsatisfying. 
He laughed at the lovers and envied 
while he laughed. 

Alone in his room he often dropped 
his pencil and sat staring out of his 
window at the vivid young leaves on 
the chestnut. “If I were to live more, 
I should think more,” he said to him- 
self. He felt conscious of the arid wastes 
of his inexperience. 

Jack’s time in England was limited. 
He was to return to Canada early in 
June, and Rosa was to follow him in the 
autumn. So her wedding could not 
take place from the maternal home. 

One morning Rosa announced at the 
breakfast table that she had been given 
a holiday from her usual secretarial 
duties, and that she and Jack intended 
to go to Haddon Hall. Laurence, eating 
a hasty breakfast before he hurried to 
the office, felt a sharp envy. Was life 
made for nothing but hard work, while 
youth and Maytime slipped by? He 
laughed a little gloomily. 

“I suppose you'll re-enact Dorothy 
Vernon and then eat ham sandwiches 
in the ballroom.”’ 

But Rosa’s happiness made her im- 
perturbably good tempered. 

Laurence rose and hurried forth to 
his labors. The spring air gave him a 
nostalgia for sentiment. 

By the afternoon the weather had 
changed. A keen wind swept the dust 
along the streets, and showers of driving 
rain whipped the gray pavements. 

Laurence left the office between two 


showers. He had one or two domestic 
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errands to do for his mother. He ran 
over them in his mind; he was to bring 
half a pound of coffee and a tin of sar- 
dines—the cheaper sort,—to order but- 
ter, and to ask why the plumber had 
not called. 

He had just crossed the market-place 
when another lashing shower began. 
He sought refuge under an old stone 
arch, and found himself beside Lucilla 
Brown, whose thin dress was quite in- 
adequate to the weather. In her hands 
she held a large instrument in a case. 
He guessed it to be a guitar. 

She looked at him. 

“How horrible!’ she said; “but I’m 
glad you’ve come to share my misery.” 

Laurence felt strangely pleased at the 
chance encounter. It had some flavor 
of adventure which, on a working day 
in a gray world, is pleasant enough. 
Without granting her beauty, there was 
something attractive in the girl’s face. 
She made the pink and white maidens 
of the town seem insipid and prosai- 
cally British. Her charm was, he fan- 
cied, some slightly exotic quality. 

They waited together till the rain 
had stopped. He talked to her in the 
polite conventional manner that boyish 
modesty made him use with young 
women. She listened and smiled at 
him. 

“You make me think of Sunday,” 
she said suddenly. 

He blushed. 

“T’m sorry, for of course you hate 
Sunday.” 

‘NWo—o, not that. Sunday is a clean, 
bright, quiet day.” 

‘How dull! Am I like that? I’m not 
a bit good really . . . you think I am, 
but you-tlon’t know.” 

He felt that a dark and lurid past 
was a desirable asset in this girl’s eyes, 
and reflected triumphantly on a few 
rather tame attempts at daredevilry. 

“Oh! I don’t suppose you’re any- 
thing to what I’m used to. But then 
nothing shocks me.” 
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She made this common little boast of 
modern youth with evident pride. 

“Nor me,” he said hastily; though 
fortunately for him he was both fas- 
tidious and sensitive and quite liable to 
shock. But values had changed this 
afternoon, and the virtues looked a 
little dowdy. 

“The rain has stopped,” she said. 
“Give me my case. I’m going home.” 

‘Won’t you let me earry it for you? 
Please do.” 

She looked into his eyes and smiled. 

“You'd carry it if I were an ugly old 
woman, wouldn’t you?” she asked. 

“Of course!”’ 

“Then it’s no compliment?” 

“It’s all pleasure. I know that.” 

They walked together in the fitful 
gleam of May sunshine to the villa resi- 
dence, Alvernia by name, where the 
Warwick Browns lived. 

“Now will you come in?” Lucilla asked. 

“T think I’d better go back. My 
mater will be alone.” 

She laughed. 

“You daren’t, you know,” she said, 
nodding at him. ‘It would be behaving 
like a naughty boy to have tea with the 
dreadful Warwick Browns—worse still 
to have tea with their shocking daugh- 
ter, for mother isn’t at home and you’d 
have no chaperone.” 

Laurence grasped the guitar case 
more firmly. 

“Oh! daren’t I?” he asked; “well, try 
me. Lead the way. I’m coming.” 

Lucilla smiled. She enjoyed this 
kind of sport very much. Playing your 
fish is more amusing than letting your 
fish play you. She was used to an ag- 
gressive and flamboyant form of man- 
hood. This shy boy with his prejudices 
and his reserves interested and, in some 
measure, charmed her. 

She unlocked the door with her latch- 
key, and led him to a small room that 
seemed to be a boudoir. It opened into 
the garden, but the glass doors were 
shut and a fire burned in the grate. 
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The room was very untidy, but its 
disorder had a certain interest. The 
walls were crowded with pictures, pho- 
tographs and posters; the tables were 
littered with magazines, novels, needle- 
work, and a dozen other things. Shoes 
and a tennis racket lay on one chair, a 
large black cat on another. The smell 
of smoke mingled with that sweet, 
heavy scent that clung about the girl’s 
dress. 

Lucilla flung herself into a low, deep 
chaif, and signed to Laurence to take 
another. He was struck by the charm 
of her easy indolence, for the women of 
his own household were always active. 
They had knitting or sewing to do. 
This absolute repose was new to him. 

Lucilla rang a bell and a page boy 
appeared. ‘Coffee, Edward, in here,” 
she said. 

“T hate afternoon tea,” this to Lau- 
rence, ‘‘it’s so respectable.” 

She stretched out her feet, and he 
duly admired, as he was intended to 
do, Louis Quatorze shoes with their 
buckles and ridiculous heels. The cat 
rose and came yawning to the girl. It 
sprang to her knee and arched an ap- 
preciative back under her caressing 
fingers. She possessed a grace in small 
actions that made her seem more femi- 
nine than other women whom he knew. 
When she had filled his coffee cup and 
her own, she opened a cigarette case 
and handed it to him. He noticed that 
she smoked without affectation or self- 
consciousness, and with perfect enjoy- 
ment. It was not the pose of a would- 
be modern woman, but the natural 
habit of a woman who seemed more 
Oriental than Occidental. 

‘How naturally you smoke!” he said 
suddenly. “I always think that women 
smoke as if they ought to like it and 
really don’t.” 

“T adore it,’’ she answered; ‘‘it helps 
me to reconstruct my past life.” 

“What was it, tell me?’ 

“Oh! I was in a harem—in Bagdad 
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or Constantinople or some place. I 
had nothing to do but dress and smoke 
and drink coffee and please my lord 
and master. He had flashing dark eyes 
and a turban and a scimitar, and I 
adored him because he was my master 
and I was his slave.” 

Lucilla gazed at Laurence through a 
cloud of smoke. 

“But you don’t want to be a slave?” 
he asked. ; 

“Yes, I do. Every woman loves her 
master. Women like to be beaten, you 
know. English women think they don’t 
because their men so rarely try. I love 
a brute.” 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Laurence quickly; 
“why, you’re undermining the whole 
code of chivalry.” 

“Chivalry doesn’t appeal to me, or, 
rather, I know nothing about it.” 

Laurence’s face softened. He felt 
his old preconceived pity for Lucilla 
wake again. 

“Poor child!’’ he murmured. 

“No,” she went on, “chivalry 
is not a thing that dad and his 
friends know anything about. Oh! I 
like dad and I know just how to treat 
him, even when he’s .. . oh! well, I 
won’t say that before you... but 
even when he’s rather irritable, I can 
manage him. I can do it because I’m 
young and quite pretty ...do you 
think me pretty?” 

“Yes,” said Laurence gravely. 

‘Well, it’s because I’m young and 
pretty and know my power that I can 
manage dad and his friends. I don’t 
know if you call their feelings chival- 
rous. The women they all call dowds 
and frumps and old grundies, can’t do 
much with them. Womanhood to them 
means somebody pretty whom you 
chuck under the chin and kiss. . . if 
you dare. I don’t mind being kissed or 


being chucked under the chin by some 

people, but I have my limits.” 
Laurence’s soul withered in sudden 

disgust. “But don’t you see how hate- 
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ful all that is?” he asked suddenly; ‘‘it 
seems to me loathsome. You’re miss- 
ing all that’s worth having. To treat a 


-woman like that is to insult her. Why 


do you stand it—you who are so worthy 
of something else.” 

Lucilla held her cigarette between 
her fingers and blew the smoke away. 

“I’m not used to anything else,’ she 
answered; ‘‘my world is not very high- 
class, you see. We're always struggling 
to get into decent society. But the de- 
cent aren’t very keen about us. I really 
don’t wonder. We’re Ishmaels. Decent 
mammas always look askance at me.” 

““My mother wouldn’t.” 

Lucilla glanced at him through nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“Even your mother is’ a woman,” 
she said. 

Laurence was silent. He was the 
victim of emotions, and he could not 
tell which was the predominant one. 
The first was attraction, and this was 
inexplicable and overmastering, it had 
the nature of keen excitement; Lucilla 
was different from the women he knew; 
she was indolent, careless, gay; but in 
the monotony of his life she came as a 
sudden surprise. She was like a snatch 
of operatic air heard in the gray street. 
The second emotion was repulsion. It 
was his reason that stood aloof, saying 
to him that this woman had nothing to 
give him that could satisfy him last- 
ingly. Reason remained coldly critical 
and threatened a day of disillusion. 
But the third emotion threw the man- 
tle‘ of charity over Reason’s head and 
blinded her, for the third was pity, a 
passionate, chivalrous pity for this poor 
little Andromeda of the twentieth cen- 
tury, threatened by some monster of 
ugly fate that would swallow her 
up. 

Laurence detected an appeal for 
help under the self-confident, flippant 
manner, and all that was knightly in 
him was at her service. His eyes, stray- 
ing to the wall, rested on a photograph 
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of a man. Was this the approaching 
monster? 

‘‘He’s handsome, isn’t he?’ asked 
Lucilla. 


“Ts he? I fear I don’t admire him.” 

“Don’t you? Perhaps I'll marry him 
some day.” 

‘Who is he?” 

“Never mind! A friend of dad’s.” 

“T think his face is hateful; he looks 
a brute.” 

She laughed at his eagerness. Then 
she took the photograph from the wall, 
handed it to him, and leaned over the 
chair as he looked at it. She put one 
hand on his shoulder, and her curly hair 
brushed his cheek. Laurence wrestled 
with a wild desire to kiss her. All his 
upbringing and his quiet studious hab- 
its condemned the desire as insanity. 
He rose abruptly. 

“T must go,” he said hastily. 

Before he could leave, the door 
opened and a large woman came in. 
She brought with her a scent of pa- 
tchouli and lilies of the valley. Her dress 
and hat were flamboyant, and her face 
under the white veil was obviously 
painted. Yet there was a likeness to 
Lucilla. The likeness seemed to Lau- 
rence a caricature, and he felt a keen 
repulsion for the woman before she 
spoke. Archness, coquetry, vanity 
were horrible to him in a mother. 
Christina was his standard. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Mrs. Warwick 
Brown, “so you're not alone, pussy, 
and me hurrying back to keep you 
company! How d’ye do, Mr... .” 

“Mr. Travis,” said Lucilla crossly. 

“Mr. Travis—very pleased to see 
you, I’m sure. Do you live in eur 
part?” 

“Mr. Travis lives next door to Uncle 
Vere,” explained Lucilla, with a sullen 
look at her affable mother. 

“To Vere, do you, Mr. Travis? Poor 
Vere, he is a helpiess crock, isn’t he? 
I’m sure he leads his wife a dance. I 
don’t know how she bears him, I don’t. 
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But she always was a spiritless poor 
creature, and such a dowdy, too. I’m 
sure I don’t know where she gets her 
clothes.” 

Laurence spoke sharply. 

“T don’t think one notices what Mrs. 
Vere wears,” he said. ‘What she is 
counts for so much.” 

“Oh! no offense I’m sure. I like the 
poor creature well enough. What! 
you’re not going, Mr. Travis. You 
must? ... well, if you must I'll 
not keep you. But I thought perhaps 
you’d dine here... another night 
maybe you will. I daresay you likea 
game of bridge. Lucilla’s a great hand, 
ain’t you, dear?” 

Lucilla had watched Laurence’s face 
narrowly, and she frowned at her 
mother. The game was spoiled by this 
clumsy move. 

Laurence said good-bye stiffly and 
took his departure. But he could not 
forbear one look back at the house, and 
there was Lucilla, wistful and rather 
pale, watching him from the door. 

He reached home in a drizzling show- 
er. The house looked dull, very sub- 
urban, very commonplace. It was too 
mild for fires in an economical house- 
hold, and the gas had not been lighted. 
The effect was dun and dispiriting. He 
opened the hall door and went straight 
to his room. 

Theresa followed him. 

‘‘Have you got them sardines, Master 
Laurence?”’ she asked. 

Laurence turned a disconcerted face. 

“T forgot them, Tessy, and the cof- 
fee. ..and the butter, and the 
plumber. What’ll mother say?” 

‘We'll easy borrow from next door,” 
Theresa answered. Looking out she saw 
her mistress. 

“Master Laurence is after forget- 
ting the sardines, ma’am” she said 
confidentially. 

There was a rustle of Christina’s 
skirts as she came to her son’s room. 

She stood there serene and benign, 























decked out in the little elegancies that 
she kept for evening wear, a real lace 
fichu and a gold necklace. These were 
worn in her son’s honor that their small 
means might not suggest ugliness or 
sordid discomfort. 

‘Don’t mind the sardines, dear; they 
were for sardines on toast, but we'll 
have eggs on anchovy toast instead.” 

-“T forgot the other things, too, 
mother.” 

‘Never mind! I’m sure you were 
busy and worried.” 

Christina would have expected a 
woman to remember a commission, but 
a man, said her Victorian code, was 
different. 

“No,” answered Laurence, brushing 
his hair vehemently. ‘No, I was at 
the Warwick Browns. I met the girl in 
the rain with a guitar case, and I walked 
back with her and went in to tea.” 
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Christina spoke in a level voice 

“Did you, darling? Do you like 
her?” 

“Yes ...no. I’m sorry for her. 


The mother is horrible, rouged and pow- 
dered and scented ... ugh! An old 
Jezebel.” 

“Yet I believe she was a pretty girl. 
Some qualities don’t age well.” 

“Vice ... no, it’s frightful in the 
old.” . 

“In the young, 
correctly.” 

Christina strove with her curiosity. 
After a-superhuman effort she con- 
quered it. 

‘Well, come down when you’re ready, 
my son.” She turned and left him, and 
went to see that the table and the 
flowers were properly arranged, and 
worthy of that joy of her heart, her 
son. 


too, if we saw 


(To be continued.) 





THE JEWISH CLAIM TO PALESTINE. 


At a moment when British forces are 
advancing into Palestine a Jew may be 
forgiven for reminding a distracted 
world that the Jewish claim upon that 
land has never been withdrawn, and 
that the Jew has never renounced his 
dream of reviving his nationality in 
Palestine. It is true that cynics con- 
tend that a nation which has lost its 
liberty to superior force must regain it 
by arms or go without it. But that is in 
essence the very theory England and her 
Allies are fighting, and finds a magnif- 
icent disavowal in Mr. Asquith’s his- 
toric words: ‘‘We shall not sheathe the 
sword until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities are placed on an unassail- 
able foundation.”’ Were the principle 
of military force accepted as the sole 
arbiter of the lives of nations, why 
should not these smaller nationalities 
be swallowed up in the larger Powers? 





Evidently the principle of nationality 
is itself considered sacred; it is an asset 
to the world, and it carries its rights, 
moral rights, which are none the less 
rights if they cannot be enforced by the 
sword. The cynic might, perhaps, find 
more justification had Israel ever for- 
gotten or waived his claim to the Holy 
Land; but a continuous chain of as- 
piration and prayer, and even of polit- 
ical activity, binds him to the soil 


‘from which he was driven early in the 


Christian era. 

All over. the world conforming Jews 
pray three times a day that “our eyes 
may see the return to Zion.” At our 
annual Feast of Freedom (the Pass- 
over) we pray, in our most exalted 
moment, ‘‘May our next year find us 
in Jerusalem!’ And year by year, 
three weeks of humiliation, beginning 
and ending with strict fast days, dem- 
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onstrate the fact that although his right 
hand may as a nation have forgotten its 
cunning, Israel cannot forget Jerusalem. 
I know it will be said, and it is true, that 
to many Jews these are mere words— 
lip service—conventional or traditional 
celebrations. Others, it may rightly be 
said, do not say the prayers, observe 
the ceremonies, or even wish the spirit 
that animates them to find its fulfil- 
ment. Yet to the great mass of Jews 
the world over, the hope of Israel’s 
restoration is a real and true one. It is, 
indeed, the one great fact that has 
made for the persistence of the Jews 
to this day. In times of trouble and 
persecution—and when has the Jew 
been free from these?—the idea of the 
restoration, together with his belief in 
his religion, have been the Jew’s one 
and only ray of light. “Man does not 
live by bread alone,” and the Jew has 
lived, and will continue to live, for the 


Jew’s ideal—his restoration to his 
land—Erez /Yisroel—the Land of 
Israel. 


During the centuries that have 
passed since the dispersion of the Jews, 
attempts have several times been made 
to realize these prayers and hopes. The 
rising under Akiba and Bar Cochba 
was suppressed in 118 c.z. The 
pseudo-Messianic venture of Sab- 
bathei Zevi collapsed in 1676. It is a 
wide stretch of time, and the interven- 
ing period was dotted with like at- 
tempts and like failures. Nor were all 
the efforts entirely Jewish. Napoleon, 
for instance, invited the Jews of Asia 
and Africa to settle again in Jerusalem. 
The present Zionist movement—the 
Jewish National Organization—is the 
first effort of a practical nature which 
the Jews have put forth for the realiza- 
tion of Jewish hopes. It is a movement 
free from mysticism or fanaticism born 
of pietetic zeal. It is a national effort 
based on all the highest ideals of na- 
tionalism, and works upon such se- 
verely practical lines as colonization 
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in Palestine and propaganda in Jewry 
all over the world. a 


It is the lineal heir of the attachment 
to Zion which led the Babylonian exiles 
under Zerubbabel to rebuild the Tem- 
ple, and which flamed up in the heroic 
struggle of the Maccabees against 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The idea that it is a setback of 
Jewish history is a controversial fic- 
tion. The great bulk of the Jewish 
people have throughout their history 
remained faithful to the dream of a 
restoration of their national life in 
Judea. Its manifestations have suf- 
fered temporary modifications under 
the influence of changing political 
conditions, and the intensity with 
which it has been held by individual 
Jews has varied according to their 
social circumstances, but in the main 
the idea has been passionately clung to. 

The enthusiasm of Dr. Herzl’s ad- 
herents . . . has not diminished, and 
the Zionist movement is today the 
greatest popular movement that Jew- 
ish history has ever known.—(‘‘L. W.” 
on Zionism in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) 


The opening of the Ghetto gates 
found Jewry without organization. It 
is little wonder that Jewish national 
aspirations did not appeal to those who 
had inhabited them. With Palestine 
as at best a pious, and, for the most 
part, a theoretic hope, these Jews 
turned from Jewish National Regenera- 
tion as a forlorn aspiration, and spun 
for themselves a theory to justify their 
despair. Under this influence, ‘Re- 
form” Jews, mainly in Western lands, 
endeavored to convince the Jewish 
people that Judaism was the be-all 
and end-all of a form of religious faith, 
which in its missionary objects was in- 
consistent with national strivings. The 
cradle of Reform Judaism, it is worthy 
of note, was Germany, and it is prob- 
ably not accidental that that country 
produced a twin-crib—that of anti- 
Semitism. But the main effect pro- 
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duced by Reform Judaism, with its 
anti-National bias, has been Jewish 
assimilation in its worst and not its 
best sense. To some extent, notably in 
America, Reform Judaism has recanted 
of its anti-Nationalism, and has, in 
consequence, grown all the stronger as 
a religious force. Its failure on the 
whole, however, to influence the Jew 
politically has been marked, and today 
the Jew who wishes to retain his Juda- 
ism, his Jewish thought and ideals, and 
to contribute in, as he thinks, the 
worthiest manner his share—as Jew— 
to the world’s development and prog- 
ress, strives for a restoration of Jewish 
nationality, or pins himself to it as an 
article of faith. He knows that therein 
a remedy for the Jewish question, if but 
a partial one, with which so many lands 
are confronted, is to be found. 

That Palestine, and it alone, claims 
the heart of the Jewish people, received 
in recent years a striking proof. In 
1905, the Zionist Congress—the only 
organized voice of the Jewish people— 
had before it an offer from Great Brit- 
ain of a territory for an autonomous 
Jewish Settlement in East Africa. 
While thanking the British Govern- 
ment for its generous consideration, 
the Congress, by a huge majority, 
declared that only in Palestine could 
the Jewish people. with any hope of 
success, undertake the work of a 
national settlement. The Congress thus 
preferred that Israel should be home- 
less rather than that our people should 
be diverted from their age-long striv- 
ing for the ancient homeland. And this, 
it should be remembered, was at a time 
when large numbers of the Jewish 
people were suffering from active per- 
secution in Russia. 

Attempts have been made to settle 
Jews as colonists in other lands—the 
most notable and recent being the 
Hirsch Colonies in South America. 
None of these schemes have appealed 
to the Jewish masses—they are exotic 


growths. But the striking point about 
these Colonies is that there are few 
that do not possess their Zionist So- 
cieties, thus showing their desire to be 
linked up with their brethren in the 
striving for the re-establishment of a 
home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine. 

The Zionist movement, established 
as a result of the first Jewish Congress. 
held at Basle in 1897, is the work of 
the late Theodor Herzl. He wrote 
“The Jewish State” in 1895, and pub- 
lished it in 1896. It at once aroused 
remarkable enthusiasm—and also 
strong opposition—among Jews. He 
was largely inspired by the revival of 
anti-Semitism generally all over the 
Continent, and the -Dreyfus affair in 
particular. He was then living in 
Paris as a correspondent of the ‘“Neue 
Freie Presse.” In later years, when he 
became more conversant with the Jew- 
ish question, and more in touch with 
his fellow Jews, his Zionism deepened, 
and without the stimulus of anti- 
Semitism he continued as ardent a 
worker in the cause of Jewish Nation- 
alism, and was its leader until his death. 
He was from the first joined by Max 
Nordau, who loyally supported Herzl 
until the latter’s death in 1904. Nor- 
dau has throughout his connection 
with the movement consistently in and 
out of season preached the Zionist 
faith that was in him, and is today the 
foremost champion of the Zionist 
idea all over the world. 

Jews of all shades of religious opin- 
ion were attracted to the movement. 
In its ranks are to be found represen- 
tatives of all classes of thought and 
position; it is, in fact, a miniature of all 
Israel. The first Congress laid down 
the objects of Zionism to be the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a legally se- 
cured publicly recognized home for 
the Jewish people. Its immediate effect 
upon the colonization by Jews of Pal- 
estine was unfavorable, as the leaders 
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were of opinion that, pending the grant 
of a Charter in Palestine for the Jewish 
people, no further work should be 
undertaken in that land. This policy, 
however, was subsequently modified, 
as the promises of political privileges 
were postponed. The first agricultural 
Jewish colony in Palestine was founded 
in 1878. Efforts by Jews in Palestine 
had till then been confined to such 
objects as homes for aged people, built 
by philanthropists like Sir Moses 
Montefiore. At the date of the found- 
ing of the first colony, the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Palestine was estimated at 
34,000 out of a total population of 
500,000, and contained no Jewish col- 
onists, as Jewish efforts tiil then were. 
confined to the creation of purely char- 
itable institutions. By 1903 this had 
grown to 70,000, out of a totai popula- 
tion of 680,000, and contained over 
5,000 colonists. While in 1911—the last 
year for which figures are available— 
the Jewish population is estimated at 
100,000, out of a total of 700,000, with 
10,000 Jewish colonists. In 1898 there 
were twenty-five colonies, with 70,000 
acres of land-in Jewish possession, and 
a popuiation of 4,500. In 1911 there 
were forty-one colonies. These are to 
be found in Judea (15), Samaria (8), 
Galilea (16), and one in Transjordania 
comprising 100,000 acres. In addition 
Jewish schools, primary, secondary, 
and of various kinds have been opened, 
and the last Zionist Congress (Vienna, 
1913) appointed a Committee to study 
the question of a Jewish University. 
Many encouraging promises of sup- 
port were at once forthcoming, and, 
but for the war, the scheme would 
probably by now have been well under 
way. In Haifa a high school is already 
half built,and would have been finished 
by now but for an unhappy dispute be- 
tween some of the Directors—German 


subjects, who wished the German 


language to take a preponderant place 
there. 


The Zionists, however, insisted 
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that Hebrew should be the chief lan- 
guage of instruction. Nothing, indeed, 
is more remarkable than the revival 
of the Hebrew tongue as a living lan- 
guage in Palestine. Formerly confined 
to the synagogue as a medium of pray- 
er, it is now used by Zionists every- 
where, but mainly, of course, in Pal- 
estine, where it has practically become 
one of the recognized languages of the 
land. 

The commercial and _ industrial 
claims of the Jews to Palestine have 
been largely aided by the Anglo-Pal- 
estine Company—a daughter institu- 
tion of the Jewish Colonial Trust (the 
financial instrument of the Zionist 
movement) which, with its chief office 
at Jaffa, has branches and agencies at 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Beyrout, Tiberias, 
Hebron, Safed, etc. This Company, 
beginning in 1904, with a capital of 
£40,000, and deposit and check 
accounts of £37,000, had, in 1913, a 
capital of £100,000, and deposit 
and check accounts amounting to 
£350,000. 

In addition, the Zionist Organiza- 
tion has created the Jewish National 
Fund, the object of which is to acquire 
land in Palestine as the inalienable 
property of the Jewish people, and 
which may be leased only to Jews. 
Established in 1903, it has now a cap- 
ital of about £250,000, and, before 
the war had an income of about £40,- 
000, contributed for the most part, 
in halfpennies and pennies by the Jew- 
ish masses all over the world. Besides 
these two main institutions, there are 
attached to the Organization the Pal- 
estine Land Development Company 
and the Jewish Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Haifa, the Jewish 
National Library at Jerusalem, the 
Olive Tree Fund, Co-operative Settle- 
ments, Jewish Culture Fund, Hoe- 
chozoo Societies,* etc., all of which 

*The purpose of the Hoechozoo Societies is 


to demonstrate that people with limited means 
can acquire a home for themselves and a live- 















subsidiary organizations are devoted 
to the development of the Jewish Settle- 
ment in Palestine. When it is remem- 
bered that, in addition to these ac- 
tivities, there are, in practically every 
country of the world, Zionist Federa- 
tions of bodies carrying on propaganda 
and supporting the movement, it will 
be readily seen that such an crganiza- 
tion must make a world-wide appeal 
to Jews or it could not exist. It must be 
added, too, that, in the main, the or- 
ganization relies upon the Jewish 
masses, who are the backbone of the 
movement. There are also in various 
countries special societies in connec- 
tion with the Zionist movement for 
the study of the Hebrew language, 
culture—spiritual and physical—Uni- 
versity Students’ Unions, and other 
associations, all, from different points, 
concentrating upon the national re- 
generation of the Jewish people. As 
an instance of the sort of effect pro- 
duced by the Jewish settlement of 
Palestine, I would point to the suburb 
of Tel Aviv, near Jaffa. It is, if you 
will, a new ghetto, but an utter re- 
versal of ghettos such as we are 
accustomed to. European’ ghettos, 
though they almost invariably com- 
pare favorably in point of sanitation 
and health, physical and moral, with 
the slums around them cannot be re- 
garded as models of cleanliness and 
order, such as are the more wealthy 
parts of modern cities. Tel Aviv. 
however, is a modern garden eity, 
erected by Jews, inhabited by Jews, 
and governed by Jews, The adminis- 
trative governance of this part of 
Jaffa is entirely in Jewish hands, it is 
provided with efficient drainage and 
lighting, wide streets, and is well 
policed by a Jewish force. A council 
elected by the inhabitants of Tel Aviv 
governs it, and it yields the impression of 
the perfect commonwealth in miniature. 
lihood in Palestine. There are several such 


societies in existence—seven in America alone, 
with a capital of about $500,000. 
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I might go on multiplying instances 

which show the Jewish claim to Pales- 
tine—as expressed, consciously or un- 
consciously, through the Zionist move- 
ment. I must, however, not omit to 
mention that, apart from organized 
Zionists, many other Jews have also 
taken an active part in the develop- 
ment of Palestine, although not en- 
tirely actuated by the motives which 
have impelled the Zionists. In this 
category must be placed the coloniza- 
tion work of Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, in which an enormous sum has 
been sunk; the charitable foundations 
of various European and other Jewish 
communities; the schools founded by 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle; the 
Angio-Jewish Association; Hilfsverein 
der Deutschen Juden, etc., the Odessa 
Committee’s work in the promotion of 
agriculture and handicrafts, the Jew- 
ish women’s work among their sex, 
various land and plantation companies, 
and the numerous hospitals and alms- 
houses. When Zangwill said, “‘Give the 
land without a people to the people 
without a land,” he spoke truly. Al- 
though it has been said that the exist- 
ing population of Palestine makes it 
difficult for the Jews to obtain Pales- 
tine as a land of their own, the fact 
is that the 600,000 non-Jews of Pales- 
tine are not as 6 to 1 of an ordinary 
population, since a very large propor- 
tion of the non-Jews are nomads. 
Apart from Jewish colonization, too, 
there has been very little real develop- 
ment of the potentialities of the land. 
From what had been accomplished 
and from the amount of land still lying 
fallow,,it is abundantly evident that 
Palestine can contain and support a 
much larger population than it holds 
at present. 

This war will settle many questions, 
and it should make a settlement of 
the Jewish question also possible. 
There are thirteen millions of Jews in 
the world—more than half of these live 
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in Eastern Europe in an unsatisfactory 
and unsatisfied state. Will the Peace 
Conference bring them a message of 
Peace? It is calculated that, owing to 
the disturbance of the war, some two 
million Jewish people have been up- 
rooted from their homes in Poland and 
in Russia. What is to be done with 
these? Cannot a permanent home be 
found for at least a part of them? 
Cannot a centrum be established for 
the Jewish people? Jewish history for 
the last 2,000 years has been one cease- 
less attempt to live as lodgers in an- 
other man’s house. I understand that 
some Jews oppose the settlement of 
the Jew in Palestine because they fear 
their rights to the citizenship of the 
various countries in which they reside 
may be prejudiced. To state this ob- 
jection is to expose its absurdity. 

We Jews are the only people in the 
world without a home of their own. 
What home can be more natural and 
appropriate than Palestine? Who else 
in the world has so great a claim to it? 
We Jews—Zionists and non-Zionists— 
have proved by our readiness to sac- 
rifice ourselves for the countries in 
which we live that we can be and are 
faithful and loyal subjects. There 
must be more than half a million Jews 
fighting in the various belligerent 
countries—the vast majority on the 
side of the Allies. So far as Britain is 
concerned, she is pursuing in this war 
no selfish ends, but in view of what 
has happened she must protect Egypt 
and the Suez Canal—the highway to 

The Contemporary Review. 
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India. None of us therefore can admit 
a possibility of the Turk remaining in 
control of Palestine. This must come 
under British protection. And what 
nobler use can Britain make of this 
land than offering a welcome to Jews 
there? 

Russia by her glorious Revolution 
has solved the immediate problem of 
her Jews in granting them equal rights 
with the rest of her population. But 
even that will not solve the Jewish ques- 
tion. That is only giving us our rights 
as men. Our rights as Jews are equally 
vital to us, and equally necessary to 
the world at large. If Judaism or Jews 
disappear, the world will be the poorer; 
and the Jew as Jew cannot ‘‘appear’”’ 
except he be endowed with national 
rights as Jew. We have earned, if any 
people on God’s earth have, a right 
to a national existence of our own. Jew- 
ish Nationalists, like Jewish non-Na- 
tionaiists, believe that they have a 
mission in the world. The difference 
between us is that the anti-Nationalist 
mission is entirely religious without any 
practical backing, while our mission 
is practical work in the world devoted 
to the highest of spiritual and idealistic 
objects, and, it may be, a mission which 
an age of iron materialism and red 
militarism urgently needs. Can this 
settlement of the Jewish problem not be 
one of the points which Britain will 
pledge herself to? Jews the world over 
look to Britain as the foremost fighter 
for justice and freedom to be their 
deliverer. 

Joseph Cowen, 
English Zionist Federation. 





WILD LIFE AT WAR. 


Wild creatures are forever at war; 
it is not only the human species that 
has its territories and countries, and 
struggles and strives for possession 
of the land, but also the shy things 
of the fields and hedgerows, and even 


fish in the ponds and streams. There 
is no creature with a stronger sense of 
the rights of ownership than the little 
stickleback. When the breeding season 
begins, in the early spring, each male 
fish appropriates a certain portion of 
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the bank of the pond or stream, which 
he is prepared to defend against all 
comers. Woe to the other cocks that 
may come near; with throat that 
blushes crimson, with eyes giowing 
like green lights, and his spines 
erect, he darts out to the attack, and 
drives off all rivals. But it is note- 
worthy that should he be defeated, 
and his domain taken by some stronger 
fish, his beautiful colors instantly 
fade, and he retires as a drab-colored, 
little beaten fellow to mope in dark 
corners. However, all being well, he 
holds his territory even against bigger 
fish of other kinds, and in some private 
corner of it makes a tiny nest of bits of 
weed collected from the bottom of the 
pond, to which he chases all the hen 
fish that come within sight, until he 
has a collection of eggs to guard, when 
he waxes even more valiant than 
before. A walking-stick is vigorously 
attacked, even a hand held in the 
waver does not daunt him, and he 
continues to hold the ground against 
all that may come near until the little 
fish are hatched and capable of 
taking care of themselves. 

In the same way in the nesting season 
each pair of birds takes possession of a 
certain strip of fence, coppice, or 
meadow, which they guard jealously 
against all comers of their own kind, 
and sometimes other species as well, 
and so strong is the sense of ownership 
that right generally triumphs over 
might. I have seen a strange pair of 
moorhens come creeping stealthily 
down to a pool, with guilt written 
clearly in every line of their tightly 
held feathers, and showing that they 
knew that they had no business to be 
there. Closer and closer they crept to 
the forbidden water, but just as they 
got to the edge there was a sharp 
eall, a war-cry, and down the pool, 
half flying, half swimming, dashed the 
owners. Straight to the attack they 
rushed, cock closing with cock, and 


hen with hen; the water flew far and 
wide as two splashed up and down in 
the pond while the others faced 
each other on land and sparred like 
game-cocks. But the invaders had 
no confidence in their own cause, they 
were not spurred on by wrath and 
indignation, and one turned and ran, 
its mate did the same, and the vic- 
torious couple following up in the rear 
drove them off in triumph. Having 
quite repelled the invasion the owners 
of the pool returned, and the cock 
took the hen home to the nest. From 
the way they bowed to each other, 
and the cock spread out his tail to 
display his white feathers, I feel no 
doubt that they were indulging in 
mutual congratulations. 

The vanquished pair had run off 
towards a small pond, where they 
must have decided to set up their 
establishment, for a little later on I 
found a nest there with six eggs in it, 
but the moorhens on the big pond 
apparently did not know that the 
strangers had settled down so near, 
for one evening I saw cock number 
one strolling up to the little pond. 
Out came the other cock. There was 
no timidity about him now, for this 
time his cause was a good one, and 
before many seconds had passed 
number one was flying home in a 
hurry! 

Even small birds, such as willow 
warblers, have the same strict regard 
for the right of territory, and you 
seldom, if ever, find two nests close 
together. As for the robin, it has the 
most decided opinions of all, winter or 
summer, mating-time or moulting- 
time; it is not going to tolerate a 
stranger near its home, for even when 
the nesting is over nearly everv bird 
has its headquarters, from \ aich, 
except when the migration fever 
awakens strange idess in its little 
head, it seldom goes far. With regard 
to robins it is extraordinary how 
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quickly any particularly desirable beat 
is occupied by another should any- 
thing happen to the owner; sometimes 
several will take a place one after the 
other. There was a robin which for a 
long time haunted our back yard, and 
the cook made quite a pet of it, so 
that it got very tame, and took no 
notice of Joe the raven, who appeared 
equally indifferent to it, but the cun- 
ning old bird was more interested 
than he appeared to be. One day he 
hopped quietly up behind the robin, 
made a lunge, and was off with his 
victim to the coal-hole in less time 
than it takes to tell. But next day 
another robin appeared, which was 
as ready as its predecessor to hold 
the ground against all comers. 

Even fish have the same strong 
sense of possession. I have already 
mentioned how sticklebacks defend 
their nesting sites, but a big trout is 
equally pugnacious when smaller fish 
come near his headquarters. If there 
is an extra desirable spot in a stream— 
say a quiet backwater, where in early 
June the may-fly may be seen floating 
round in gradually decreasing circles 
—then there in th2 quiet green water 
will lie the shadowy shape of the 
biggest trout in the brook, rising now 
and again with a scarcely perceptible 
ripple to suck down the tempting 
flies. If you hide behind some over- 
hanging tree and watch carefully, 
you will see how he is galvanized into 
sudden energy by the approach of 
smaller fish, how he rushes out and 
drives them off, sending them scurry- 
ing in panic fear, for these bigger trout 
are generally cannibals. 

For real fighting we must return 
to the birds and mammals. Of the 


latter there is no more determined 
combatant than the common hare. 
As certain as the breeding season 
comes round the jacks lose all sense of 
fear and caution; they not only fight, 
but fight furiously, and carry on their 
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duels in broad daylight regardless of 
who may be looking on. I watched 
two for a long time one afternoon, as 
did a third hare, who I assumed to be 
the lady who had caused the trouble. 
At any rate, she sat there watching the 
two jacks prancing round each other 
in the most laughable manner, rearing 
up on their hind legs, and beating 
with their forefeet until they made the 
fur fly. Now and again they gave 
savage little grunts, and hammered 
each other with renewed energy. Round 
and round, to and fro, on and on they 
went, until the third hare got tired 
of the performance and slipped quietly 
away, and I followed her example, for 
it looked as if the jacks might go on 
forever—certainly when I looked back 
they were prancing round more deter- 
minedly than ever before. 

Buck rabbits will also sometimes 
indulge in a fight, when they use 
their hind feet more frequently and 
with greater effect than hares, jumping 
over each other and dealing really 
severe blows with these weapons; 
yet on the whole they are peaceful 
creatures, and often there is more 
playfulness in the affair than serious 
violence. 

Even mice will fight on occasion, 
especially bank voles, which are never 
friendly towards strangers. I have 
more than once watched two, freshly 
introduced into the same cage, ad- 
vance cautiously, sniff at each other, 
squeak, rear up, and stand facing 
each other like two boxers. But in 
this case, too, the combats seem quite 
harmless affairs, a little pushing, a 
great deal of squeaking, but no real 
violence, nc torn fur or bloodshed! 
Very different are shrews. All our 
three native shrews are the most 
ferocious little demons, and it is 
impossible to keep two in captivity 
together, for they fight to the death, 
the survivor eating the foe he has 
slain. It seems, as far as it is possible 











to judge, that in a wild state they 
live in little colonies, very likely 
family parties, and that no strangers 
are tolerated in the “runs,’’ for, as I 
said before, territorial rights loom 
large in the wild world, not excepting 
the dark underground realm of the 
mole. Savage as shrews are, moles are 
even worse. Several times I have 
tried the experiment of holding a dead 
mole near the nest of a live one that 
I was keeping for a time for purposes 
of observation. In each case the result 
was the same, a pink nose quivered 
for a moment among the heaped-up 
leaves, next instant the owner was 
heaving itself out of its bed, and rush- 
ing round the cage with every sign of 
frantic excitement. The second the 
dead mole was held near it, it grabbed 
the corpse, and held on with a bulldog- 
like grip, worrying with its teeth, and 
scraping the body with its power- 
ful forepaws in the most ferocious 
manner. It would not let go when the 
inanimate foe was picked up and held 
high in the air, but held on more like a 
bulldog than ever, only giving way 
when it was pulled forcibly off. 

Another time I put two moles into 
the same box, when they instantly 
attacked each other, and it was with 
difficulty I parted them before serious 
damage had been done; yet moles 
are by no means solitary in their 
habits, and it is quite usual to catch 
several males in the one tunnel. I 
think there can be no question that 
the explanation is that members of 
the same family remain on friendly 
terms long after they are aduli, but 
will not have anything to do with 
those belonging to other clans. 

The most extraordinary cases of 
recognition of friends and resentment 
of the presence of strangers occur 
among ants. With certain species, 
whatever the size of the community, 
which must sometimes number hun- 
dreds of thousands, members are known 
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to each other, but a visitor from 
another nest is at once attacked and 
ejected from the city, being generally 
killed in the process. Lord Avebury* 
divided a nest, and kept the ants 
apart for a year and nine months, 
yet those which were returned at the 
end of this period ‘“‘were amicably 
received, and evidently recognized as 
friends.”” He found that in most 
species the different communities were 
deadly enemies, but that in ant 
warfare the young are usually spared, 
so he transferred some larve and 
pups from one nest to another, yet 
these ants which came to maturity in a 
strange community were afterwards 
received with perfect friendliness by 
the ants of the nest from which they 
had been taken! They knew their 
own young which had been brought 
up by complete strangers. 

Though many ants are so resentful 
of the presence of strangers, yet, as is 
well known, other kinds deliberately 
attack weaker species, carry off their 
larve and pups and keep them as 
slaves. “The F. sanguineas’’—For- 
mica sanguinea is found in some of the 
southern counties—‘‘make periodical 
expeditions, attack neighboring nests, 
carrying off the larve and pups», 
selecting those which will produce 
workers. When the latter come to 
maturity, they find themselves in a 
nest consisting partly of F. sanguineas, 
partly of their own species, the results 
of previous expeditions. They adapt 
themselves to circumstances, assist 
in the ordinary household duties, and, 
having no young of their own species, 
feed and tend those of F. sanguineas.’’t 

There is a certain ‘‘Hunnishness’”’ 
in this method of making war, but the 
insects, after all, cannot compete 
with the Germans, for they only 
carry off the babies, and care for them 
as if they were their own, so that the 


*Ants, Bees, and Wasps, by Lord Avebury. 
ae Bees, and Wasps,by Lord Avebury, 
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captives when grown up labor willingly 
for them—they do not make slave- 
raids, carry off adults, and then 
force their half-starved captives to 
work at the point of the bayonet! 

With some kinds of ants slave- 
making and fighting has become 
such an important part of their 
economy that there are special classes 
of workers armed with enormous jaws 
whose duties are merely those of sol- 
diering. In these cases, of course, 
it is the sterile females which are thus 
armed for battle, but with the majority 
of mammals and birds it is the males 
which carry weapons, especially the 
polygamous kinds, for the best armed 
males secure the greatest number of 
mates. For instance, the stag with his 
antlers, the jungle cock and the 
pheasant with their spurs. What a 
display of feathers and fury there is if 
one cock pheasant finds another mak- 
ing advances to his hens, or near that 
part of the wood which he has reserved 
for the use of the harem—heads down, 
tails up, they menace each other, 
feinting and making believe to attack 
for minutes at a time, until at last 
they spring up into the air, only to fall 
back into their respective positions, 
and again menace each other. This 
will go on until the weaker of the two 
birds, his pride diminished, his wattles 
contracted, turns and flees, leaving 
the victor to strut more vaingloriously 
than ever, swelling his red wattles 
out until they meet over his eyes, and 
saying ‘‘Cuk! cuk! cuk!’’ as he swaggers 
about in triumph. 

It follows that sparring and fighting 
is no idle amusement to while away 
an empty moment, but plays an 
important part in the economy of the 
species, for the weakly males are 
prevented from propagating their kind, 
and the finest cocks secure more mates 
than the rest. This must be important 
in keeping up the vitality of the race, 
and probably causes, in the course of 
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time, considerable modification of the 
male bird. 

This brings us to the most terrible 
of all the fights that wild creatures 
have to wage, and that is the struggle 
for existence, for even in a short 
paper like this it is impossible to 
avoid referring to that vast subject, 
though of necessity it will only be in 
the most sketchy and _ superficial 
manner. We all know vaguely what 
is meant by that classical phrase of 
Darwin’s—indeed, it is used casually 
in everyday talk, but, like many other 
often-used expressions, its full meaning 
is seldom realized, for death and 
destruction are not immediately visible 
to the unobservant eye that glances 
over the countryside. Nature may be 
“red in tooth and claw with ravine,’’ 
but on a peaceful summer day her 
claws do not force themselves into 
notice. Birds flit to and fro chirping 
and twittering, the air is full of insects 
whose heavy hum makes a drowsy 
murmur, ana high above hovers a 
kestrel, hanging like a black speck 
against the blue sky. But watch and 
see: that rabbit over there is eating 
grass, a vole that rustles among the 
herbage is nibbling it too, both are 
destroying living organisms! A dragon- 
fly dashes past, wheels and turns, 
catches a fly, and settles on a twig to 
eat it at its leisure; a fly-catcher darts 
from its perch on a post, and the 
click of its beak is heard as it picks 
up a gnat in midair; other birds are 
equally busy, and those which are 
not catching insects are hunting for 
seeds. Many a score of seeds are 
eaten, and many a score of grubs and 
flies die while we watch, for the wheel- 
ing swallows and the swifts dashing 
past with shrill screams are also 
helping in the task! Suddenly there 
is a rush of wings—that incautious 
vole which was feeding in the grass 
has ventured an inch from the shelter 
of its “run,” and the waiting kestrel, 
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hovering so far above, has fallen, 
literally like ‘‘a bolt from the blue,” 
and borne it away. The noise of 
wings and the little squeak has sent the 
birds to the bushes, and has made the 
rabbit stop eating, sit up, and look 
around. It listens anxiously, for now 
it can hear something else. Next 
second it has bolted as hard as it can 
go, and the reason of its terror is 
apparent when a slim brown form 
slips out of a bush. The stoat looks 
this way and that with a gleam in its 
quick little eyes, drops its nose to the 
turf, and dashes off on the scent of the 
rabbit with the light dancing bounds 
peculiar to its kind. The rabbit is 
doomed! 

A blackbird flies down to drink and 
bathe in a puddle of water, but 
hardly has it thrown the first glistening 
drops over its back than a dark shape 
shoots over the fence; with a heart- 
piercing shriek the blackbird dashes 
for the shelter of the fence, but before 
it can reach the hedge the sparrow 
hawk is upon it; there is another 
shriek, a little choked gurgle, and the 
hawk flies away carrying its prey in its 
claws. To feed her family of five 
young ones, that sparrow hawk daily 
wants five or six small birds, some- 
times more, and the young hawks are 
able to hunt for themselves, each 
will take at least two birds per 
day! 

But such foes as hawks have, com- 
paratively speaking, little effect on 
the bird population of a district; it is 
want of food, cold, ete., which really 
makes a difference. The destruction 
of bird life, even in such favored 
spots as Cornwall and the South of 
Ireland, was appalling during the 
past winter (1916-17). The severe 


weather went on week after week, 


and those birds which had not fled to 
other countries were left to face 
starvation. In Cornwall, where, ap- 
parently feeling too weak to cross 


the sea, they congregated in con- 
siderable numbers, the loss of life 
was particularly heavy, and an eye- 
witness’s account is pathetic. ‘‘During 
one walk I counted ninety-five corpses,” 
he says.* “Eighteen lay stranded 
at one bend of a stream and nine more 
a little farther on. These were not. 
small birds, but lapwing, black-headed, 
common, and (one) herring gull. The 
bodies lay side by side as on a poul- 
terer’s slab, and were intact.”’ Farther 
on the author states: ‘‘The species 
chiefly affected were as follows, roughly 
in order of mortality: lapwing, red- 
wing, blackbird, black-headed gull, 
starling, song-thrush, fieldfare, golden 
plover, common gull, herring gull, 
chaffinch. Besides these, which I 
saw myself, my friends speak of having 
seen dead rooks, jackdaws, mistle- 
thrush, snipe, moorhen, water-rail, 
skylark, wren, and rock-pipet.”’ 
Here, in the West Midlands, most 
birds vanished, only a few blackbirds, 
hedge-sparrows, and one or two thrush- 
es remained, and these it was pitiable 
to watch. They fluttered weakly 
avout the garden and outbuildings, 
came tamely for such few crumbs as 
could be spared, and dried-up bundles 
of feathers were frequently found 
which were birds that had crept away 
into corners to die. Once a blackbird 
was seen pecking at the dead body of a 
comrade! Some idea of the toll that 
was taken may be gained from the 
fact that blackbirds’ nests were hard 
to find, and thrushes’ nests quite 
scarce this spring. An even more 
significant fact is that the fruit did 
not want nets put over it! That 
shows the state of the bird population 
perhaps better than anything else. 
Yet it is probable that in a season or 
two the birds will be as numerous as 
ever, for it has been calculated that 


*Mr. H. M. Wallis on ‘‘The Mortality 
Among Birds During the February Frost in 
~ Cornwall,” in British Birds, vol. x, 
p. A 
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there is no creature which multiplies 
so slowly that, were all natural checks 
withdrawn, it would not in a com- 
paratively short time overrun the 
world. As for the quicker breeding 
animals, such as mice and rats, a very 
short time would suffice for them! 
It has been estimated that the progeny 
of a single pair of rats might in ten 
years amount to the appalling figure 
of 48,319,698,843,030,344,720,* and 
that in merely nine generations one 
pair would give rise to more than 
twenty millions of individuals.t| Even 
such a slow-breeding creature as the 
elephant would, at the very lowest 
estimate, soon overrun its native 
countries was there nothing to check 
it. Supposing it breeds at thirty 
years old and goes on till ninety, pro- 
ducing six young in this time (which 
is probably under the mark), then, 
“if this be so, at the end of the fifth 
century there would be alive fifteen 
million elephants descended from the 
first pair.’’t 

The number of young a given pair 
of organisms bring into the world is an 
excellent indication of the amount 
of destruction and competition the 
species has to face, for on an average 
only two will survive to take their 
parents’ places. Moths lay from 
thirty or forty to several hundred 
eggs apiece, yet as a rule only one or 
two live to reproduce their kind. 
Oysters and herrings launch an in- 
credible number of eggs into the 
ocean, but in neither case does the 
number of the species increase, and 
when we, find the same lavish pro- 
duction in other kinds of creatures, 
we may be sure that it is not idle 
waste, but necessary for the survival 
of the race. In every generation, 
whether of birds, beasts, insects, 


*F. von Fischer, quoted on p. 625, of Bar- 
rett-Hamilton’s British Mammals. 

Mr. Lantz 3 Barrett-Hamilton’s British 
Mammals, p. 

tDarwin, The origin of Species, chap. iii. 


Wild Life at War. 


or plants, the weakly and unfit 
are quickly eliminated, and, though 
there may be exceptions and what to 
our ignorant eyes look like cases of 
“luck,” yet we cannot doubt the 
survivors are those best fitted for their 
conditions of life and to battle with 
competitors, and that those which 
live to breed are the successful ones, 
for success in nature is to leave the 
greatest possible number of descend- 
ants. For every animal that lives 
to breed many must have died; life 
lives on life, save the plants, which 
get their food direct from _ the 
soil; and though some people do not 
seem to realize it, the human species 
also lives entirely on other life, and in 


greater part on animal life. Many 
thousands of creatures are killed 
each day to feed one town. London 


consumes over 5000 tons of meat— 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry—a 
week.* Of this considerably over 
2500 tons represent cattle. Now, put- 
ting each beast as weighing 10 ewt., it 
would give 5000 cattle killed each 
week, or 260,000 in the year, sheep and 
pigs being left out of account. The 
260,000 is really much, very much, 
under the mark, for the average 
weight per beast is a good deal less 
than 10 ewt., as calves are included 
in the estimate. But, after all, human 
beings are part of the great scheme of 
existence, living according to the same 
rules as the rest, and of which the 
cardinal principle is that life must 
die that life may live. War, strife, and 
competition are life itself, and where 
wild creatures are concerned we must 
remember Darwin’s words on _ the 
Struggle for Existence: ‘““When we 
reflect on this struggle we may console 
ourselves with the full belief that the 


war of nature is not incessant, that no 


*The actual supplies passing —, ea 
Central Markets during the week | 
July 14, 1917, were 2600 tons of beef an 
veal, 1407 tons of mutton and lamb, 376 
tons of pork and bacon, and 325 tons of 
poultry and game. 
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fear is felt, that death is generally 
prompt, and that the vigorous, the 
The National Review. 


healthy, and the happy survive and 
multiply.” * 
Frances Pitt. 





“MOHAMMED’S COFFIN.” 


By Sir Greorce Dove.tas. 


CHAPTER V. 


Now, uncommunicative as in most 
matters Edwin was, he had said enough, 
at one time and another, to convey 
to the minds of the sojourners at the 
Demesne that Tom Coxeter was a great 
man. Tom it was, they knew, whose 
resource and energy had smoothed 
away difficulties in the early days 
of the estancia; Tom whose liveliness 
and plausibility had promoted friendly 
relations with the Spaniards. Then it 
was noticeable, also, that in discussions 
or arguments with the Squire, if 
Edwin could support his own conten- 
tion by a quotation from Tom, he 
regarded that as final. In his estimation, 
evidently, there was no appeal from 
the pronouncements of Coxeter. 

Of a man thus heralded, it could 
not be but that the Squire and the 
ladies should await the arrival with 
curiosity. Yet it is not too much to 
say that, when at last he appeared, 
the first feelings he awakened. were 
disappointment and dislike. Of that 
repose which is held to mark the 
higher breeding, Tom was destitute. 
He entered the house, if not like a 
tornado, at least like a sudden squall. 
He talked too much, and laughed too 
loud. As for what strikes the eye— 
though of commanding stature, he 
was large-boned rather than finely 
built, and he wore whiskers. Even 
whilst laughing. at his jokes, demure 
Ruth Davenport, thinking her own 
thoughts, conceived that, stimulating 
as he was at first, such a man might 
in time become tiresome. 

Meantime, within herself, Mrs. Fair- 


field was wondering if he was quite 
Livine Aas. Vou. VII, No. 367. 


a gentleman; whilst she evidently 
thought it desirable to explain to each 
of her girl-guests that he had been a 
long time abroad. 

Squire Fairfield was inclined to 
write him down ‘a bit presuming.” 
“T shall not be surprised,’’ he confided 
to his wife, ‘‘if he should want to show 
us how things ought to be done, or to 
break in on our routine.” 

“Tf he should,”’ replied Mrs. Fairfield 
anxiously, ‘‘we must tolerate it for 
Edwin’s sake! After all, it is not likely 
to be for much longer than a week at 
most.”’ 

Upon the whole, the graceful languor 
and impassivity of Selma seemed to 
agree best with Tom Coxeter’s great 
animation. More than once he had 
singled her out as the person to be 
directly appealed to; and as Selma 
had a readier wit than you might 
have given her credit for, she was 
always equal to the occasion. And so, 
more than once, she quietly turned 
the laugh against him, which pleased 
everyone, but him most of all. She, 
at least, did not seem to realize a 
possibility of his becoming “‘tiresome.”’ 

Meantime Edwin came quite out of 
his shell, and more than once grew 
almost eloquent in the praise of his 
friend. ‘‘He’s the most successful 
man I know, dad, in getting his own 
way,” he was heard to say emphatical- 
ly. And, again, ‘‘What we should 
have done without him in those first 
days, I shouldn’t like to have to tell 
you!”’ 

“He does seem a capable, go-ahead 
sort of fellow, Ned,” replied the 

*The Origin of Species, chap. iii. 
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Squire, by way of concession, salving 
his conscience with the afterthought 
that they would probably like him 
better when they came to “get the 
hang of him.” 

And so, indeed, it happened. Unlike 
most boisterous men, Tom Coxeter 
was not boisterous in season and out; 
and before many days were gone by, 
the Squire was fain to acknowledge 
that he had excellent good sense; 
whilst Mrs. Fairfield credited him 
with depth and strength of purpose, 
and was glad to realize that Edwin 
had so firm a friend to lean on. If I 
must own the truth, Tom _ himself 
had been a little flustered on arriving 
at the Demesne; for, notwithstanding 
his assurance, and the fact that 
he was a great admirer of the fair, he 
had got rather out of the habit of 
associating with nice girls. -Hence 
he had been betrayed into slightly 
overdoing his own mannerisms. Even 
Edwin had noticed that, and had 
taken advantage of being alone with 
his chum to reassure him. 

“You may take my word for it, 
old boy, that they are the right 
sort—no nonsense about either of 
them.” 

Tom’s face was in the wash-basin 
at the moment, but that didn’t pre- 
vent his hearing. None the less did he 
answer, “Just say that again, Ned, 
will you?”’ When Edwin had complied, 
he would have liked to ask, lightly, yet 
significantly, ‘“No fear of my poaching 
—eh, old chap?” 

But experience of life had taught 
him the value of reserve; so he remained 
silent, brushing his thick hair vigorous- 
ly. Tom was much too busy a man, 
had too many irons in the fire, to 
have time to pay more than flying 
visits. On the fifth day after his 
arrival at the Demesne he was due in 
Belfast, to meet a certain shipping 
magnate. He was sorry to go, and the 
Fairfields were sorry to lose him; but 
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such an engagement could not possibly 
be postponed. 

‘‘Why not come back, then, later on, 
to finish your visit?’’ urged hospitable 
Mrs. Fairfield. She spoke in perfectly 
good faith, and yet scarcely expecting 
to be taken at her word. 

“T should love to do that,” replied 
the parting guest, without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘Let me see—the boat- 
train leaves Fleetwood ” And 
he proceeded to consult a pocket 
time-table. 

In brief, it was settled that he was 
to be back on Thursday. This was on 
Tuesday afternoon, so that a large 
amount of traveling would have to be 
accomplished against time. But Tom 
seemed to think nothing of that. He 
calculated to have three hours at the 
Belfast Metropole, and that would be 
enough. 

Upon his departure from the 
Demesne there succeeded a flatness. 
Everybody missed him, and they now 
realized that during his brief sojourn 
among them he had been the life and 
soul of the party. More than that, 
though antecedent conditions were 
exactly reproduced, the old pleasant 
life of a week before seemed somehow 
to have lost its savor. 

Ever watchful, Mrs. Fairfield sus- 
tained little short of a shock when she 
came upon Edwin on Wednesday 
forenoon playing billiards by himself. 
The tripartite alliance appeared to 
have been broken up—dissolved; and 
what new combinations might be 
imminent Heaven alone knew! The 
day was wet, and in a cozy corner 
of the drawing-room were seated 
Ruth and Selma, working and 
exchanging confidences. 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” 
said the Squiress politely when she 
saw how the land lay. 

“Not at all, dear Mrs. Fairfield,” 
answered Ruth, rising to her feet. ‘“‘We 
were merely discussing Mr. Coxeter.” 
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Selma yawned. ‘Ah, yes, poor 
Mr. Coxeter! I fear that, unless the 
weather changes, he will have a 
disagreeable crossing.” 

But when she was in her own room 
once more, Mrs. Fairfield’s mood 
changed. Indignation rose in her 
breast, and the words came to her 
lips, ‘‘Disloyal! to cut out. his friend. 
I heartily wish I hadn’t asked him 
back. Oh, dear, oh, dear! another 
mistake—it is just my luck!’’ 

What would not the Squire have 
given to overhear this little soliloquy? 
And yet, if the good lady had been 
called upon to say who had cut out 
whom with whom, she would have 
been puzzled! 

Slightly creased, perhaps, but with 
energy unabated by his two nights out 
of bed, Tom duly reappeared. The 
result of his mission had to be com- 
municated to Edwin, who accordingly 
led the way to the privacy of the 
smoking-room. To his surprise, how- 
ever, Coxeter began, not by supplying 
information, but by demanding it. 
In a man of whose life the adage 
business first had always been the 
Alpha and Omega, this was, to say 
the least of it, unexpected. 

‘‘Well, and how has everything been 
going on since I left?’’ he asked, with 
interest, just as if there had been no 
shipping magnate in question or great 
issues in suspense. 

“Oh, very much as usual,’’ answered 
Edwin, with indifference. ‘‘The mater 
had one of her headaches yesterday. 
But what about the concession?”’ 

“T believe I have got that fixed up 
all right—the boss was nothing like so 
awkward as you had anticipated.” 

“Ha! I guess that was your clever 
managemeut.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t say no—but I will 
give you details after dinner. Your 
news first. What have the girls been 


doing?” 
For the first and perhaps only time 


in their acquaintance, Edwin felt, 
when he heard this question, that he 
was the knowing one of the twain. 
He had actually to avert his face to 
conceal the meaning smile which 
flitted over it. Many there are who, 
in his place, would have made this 
an occasion for banter. Not so he. 
Perhaps his slightly exaggerated re- 
spect for Tom’s abilities acted as one 
restrainer. But there were others 
too. 

So, giving his mind to the subject, 
he embarked on a conscientious reply 
to his friend’s question. ‘‘Well, you 
know, it rained pretty nearly all 
yesterday. The mater said the damp 
made it chilly; so she had a fire 
lighted in the hall, and the girls sat 
over it.” 

“And you with ’em.”’ 

“No, you’re out there. I looked in 
on them once or twice, in passing, that 
was all.” 

‘‘What were they about?” 

“Selma—that is, Miss Durell 

“T know” (impatiently). 

“Selma was laying the foundations 
of a waistcoat she was going to work. 
She had never made one before, and 
Ruth, who had made several, said she 
was making it too large. They insisted 
on trying it on me, and it was much 
too large. It would have fitted you, 
old chap! But Selma, who likes to 
have her own way—I dare say you 
have. noticed that "4 ; 

“Indeed, I have not. I should have 
described her as most ready to give 
way to the wishes of others.”’ 

“Well, at any rate, Selma stuck to 
her point, saying that it was always 
easier to cut a bit off than to add—— 
But I say, Tom, aren’t we playing it 
rather low down? You won’t thank 
me for this twaddle.”’ 

Coxeter answered, inconsequently, 
“This is a jolly comfortable chair, 
Edwin! I believe I could do forty 
winks here before time to. dress for 


” 
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dinner. Wake me, will you, at the 
half-hour?” 


Edwin agreed, and turned over the 
pages of a magazine, while his guest, 
as he believed, slumbered. 

But presently Coxeter spoke. ‘I 
have been thinking precious hard the 
last few days,’’ he said solemnly. 

“Ah! I was afraid that concession 
would cost you no end of bother.” ~ 

“Confound the concession! We 
have always been good friends, Edwin.”’ 

Young Fairfield nodded cordial 
assent. ‘‘The very best.” 

“Then I want you to tell me, as a 
friend, for you know her better than I 
—do you think I have any chance?” 

All in a moment, as it were, the 
atmosphere of the smoking-room was 
grown tense. Edwin Fairfield beheld 
his friend in an aspect, and in a 
relation to himself, which he had 
never hitherto conceived of as possible. 
Tom was positively hanging on his 
lips. To pretend to misunderstand 
him would have been affectation. Yet 
there was one point which was not 
clear. 

“Chance with whom—with which 
of ’em?” he asked, with dry lips, the 
situation being so unaccustomed, so 
impressing him. 

Not for the first time in their 
acquaintance, Tom rebelled against 
his friend’s dullness. “Which of 
’em?” (with the most consummate 
disdain). ‘‘As if any man in his senses 
could have eyes for little Miss Daven- 
port, when—Selma ” Here, under 
stress of strong emotion, his voice 
broke off. 

Simultaneously Edwin -winced— 
winced, but a moment later felt 
immeasurable relief. The situation, 
hitherto so perplexing, had begun to 
clear. 

And what was thus begun con- 
tinued. Grass will grow whilst we are 
asleep; and though Selma and Coxeter 
had been mere acquaintances when 





‘party. 
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they had parted on the Tuesday, it 
was not very difficult, on seeing them 
together now, to discern that they 
were lovers. In cases such as theirs, a 
little separation will sometimes work 
wonders. 

It had been after separation only 
that they had realized how much 
they were to each other. That Edwin’s 
sight was not of the sharpest will be 
no news to anyone. But having been 
taken into Tom’s confidence, he was 
now in a position to perceive a sig- 
nificance in many a word and. look 
which escaped other members of the 
And as he did so ‘‘“Moham- 
med’s Coffin,” which had remained so 
long suspended, in a state of rest, 
determined by two equal and opposite 
attractions, began at last to move. 

And so that evening, whilst the old 
Squire dozed, whilst Mrs. Fairfield 
palpitated and deliberately effaced 
herself, whilst Tom modulated his 
stentor-voice to a murmur, to which 
Selma listened looking upon the 
ground; whilst all this was taking 
place in the shaded light of the draw- 
ing-room, after dinner, Ruth’s bird- 
like soprano pealed clearer and more 
flexible than ever, and Edwin simply 
surpassed himself in the character 
of sympathetic listener and turner of 
music-leaves. 

When the dull Squire at last closed 
Baily’s Magazine, and asked his wife 
if she intended sitting up all night, 
there were four at least of the company 
who doubted the evidence of the 
clock. Yet there were the hands 
pointing unmistakably to ten minutes 
to eleven! 

There was the usual ‘business with 
bedroom candlesticks, hot and cold 
drinks for the ladies, wishing of 
“Good-nights’; and then Tom and 
Edwin rushed upstairs to change their 
coats, for a final pipe with the Squire 
in the smoking-room. 

No keenness of vision was required 
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to see that Tom was simply suffocating 
with suppressed information. “My 
dear boy,” he burst out, “‘congratulate 
me—lI’m the happiest man in Britain!”’ 

Possibly Edwin scarcely rose to the 
full height of the occasion. I believe 
that male confidants rarely do. Besides, 
he seemed to be a little preoccupied. 

“Oh, she consents, does she?’ was 
his reply. ‘‘You have not been long 
about it! Weli, my dear old boy, I do 
congratulate you. But what about the 
estancia? What about ‘papa’s’ consent?’’ 

“T am to see Mr. Durell tomorrow 
afternoon,” replied the happy man, 
reverting to the business manner which 
had become his second nature. ‘‘Selma 
goes home in the forenoon to prepare 
him.” 

“I rather fear there may be dif- 
ficulty,’’ continued Edwin thought- 
fully. ‘I have heard that old Durell 
has rather lofty views for his girl, who, 
you know, is an only child and a bit 
of an heiress. If I were you, dear 
boy, I would not let my feelings 
carry me away in the meantime. No 
doubt the estancia is all very well and 
very romantic; but there ain’t much 
romance about old Durell, I’m telling 
you.” 

“Why, you old wet blanket! of 
course, Miss Durell is making a huge 
sacrifice; we all know that. But she 
and I have been into things in cold 
blood already, and she tells me that 
she has never known her father to 
hold out against her wishes where 
her happiness was really involved. 
Tell you what, Ned, you ought to 
follow suit.” 

Edwin looked as if he thought the 
advice was by no means wanting in 
good sense. But he answered nothing. 
And with a hand upon each other’s 
shoulder, the two young men hurried 
downstairs to join the Squire. 


And now, reader, my story is told. 
For I have never been one who cared 





to insist upon what may easily be 
guessed. It is the solution of the crux 
that interests, not the elaboration of 
the same. 

Selma Durell had not over-esti- 
mated her influence with her parent. 
How she worked it I do not undertake 
to say; but, without pretending to be 
highly pleased, her father was brought 
to the condition of being willing to 
make the best of things. And that 
was all she cared about at present. 
It may be that, with feminine insight, 
she had already realized how much 
he and Tom had in common, and 
hence was relieved of anxiety as to the 
future. 

Tom left the Demesne again almost 
immediately, to stay with the Durells; 
and then it was only natural that 
Edwin and Ruth, being left to them- 
selves, should draw closer together. 
They did so, under the fostering care 
of the approving Squiress. 

Mrs. Fairtieldy would scarcely have 
been a woman if she had neglected so 
good an opportunity for taking some 
change out of her husband. 

“Is Edwin engaged to Ruth, wife?’ 
he asked her one day. “If he isn’t, 
it seems to me he ought to be. Why, 
they are never apart!’ 

With crushing superiority of manner, 
Joan replied, “They have been en- 
gaged for some little time.’”’ (The 
engagement was of that morning; 
the announcement of it to Mrs. Fair- 
field was just thirty minutes old.) 
And, strong in her present unassailable 
position, she added, “If it hadn’t been 
for you, Squire, and your perversity, 
this ‘would have happened months 
ago.” 

“Oh, come, Joan, draw it mild— 
the boy has not been home six weeks 
yet! Well, I dare say it is all for the 
best. The two young wives will keep 
each other company abroad. And, 
come to think of it, it seems to me that 
everything has turned out very hap- 
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pily, and that I deserve most of the 
credit for it!” 

Seeing that he was incorrigible, and 
being in her own mind perfectly 
satisfied with the turn things had 
taken, Joan Fairfield wisely let the 
matter drop, and carried off her 
husband to wish the young people joy. 

In his mother’s room that night, 
Edwin was a boy again. The reserve 
of years had yielded before the glow 
of his new-found happiness. 

“Tt was so clever of you, mummy, 
to find me the right girl!’ he mur- 
mured. He was seated on a footstool 
at her feet, with head against her lap. 
“Did you remember what I once said 
to you about Ruth, after a ball?” 
hecontinued. ‘‘I think you can scarce- 
ly have remembered it—it was so long 
ago. I had half-forgotten it myself!” 

Although alone, they spoke in 
undertones. 

‘“‘Yes, I remembered,’’ returned the 
mother tenderly. 

“She is the only girl I ever cared 
that for,’’ pursued the enamored, with 
expressive gesture. 
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Now; though she was the best of 
mothers, Mrs. Fairfield was not 
without a spice of mischief in her 
composition. 

“You never did justice to poor 
Selma,’ she rejoined quietly; ‘‘yet 
Selma had been a good deal admired, 
even before your friend Mr. Coxeter 
fell over head and ears in love with 
her.”’ 

Edwin pondered for a moment; 
then he said, “You are not quite 
right there, mother. Selma is good to 
look upon, and by no means a bad 
sort of girl. In fact, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that there was a moment 
No, what I mean is, that, if there 
had been no Ruth, and”’ (recollecting 
himself) ‘‘no Tom, it is not altogether 
impossible that Selma might have 
had me.” 

“You have done better as things 
are, my boy.” 

“‘And, of course, Ruth being there, 
I never really cared for anyone but 
her.” 

I fully believe that he fully believed 
his own words. 








Chambers’s Journal. Tue ENp. 
REMEMBRANCE. 
“Stop, Francesca,’ I cried. ‘‘Don’t perfect silence. The mental effort 


talk; don’t budge; don’t blink. Give 
me time. I’ve all but——”’ 
‘‘What are you up to?” she said. 
“There,” I said, ‘‘you’ve done it. 
I had it on the tip of my tongue, and 
now it has’gone back forever into the 
limbo of forgotten things, and all 
because you couldn’t keep silent for 
the least little fraction of a second.” 
‘“‘My poor dear,” she said, ‘‘I am 
sorry. But why didn’t you tell me you 
were trying to remember something?” 
“That,” I said, ‘‘would have been 
just as fatal to it. These things are 
only remembered in an atmosphere of 


must have room to develop.”’ 

‘Don’t tell me,” she said tragically, 
“that I have checked the development 
of a mental effort. That would be too 
awful.” 

‘‘Well,” I said ‘‘that’s exactly what 
you have done, that and nothing less. 
I feel just as if I’d tried to go upstairs 
where there wasn’t a step.” 

“Or downstairs.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘it’s equally painful 
and dislocating.”’ 

‘‘But you’re not the only one,” she 
said, ‘“‘who’s forgotten things. I’ve 
done quite a lot in that line myself. 
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I’ve forgotten the measles and sugar 
and Lord Rhondda and the Irish 
trouble and your Aunt Matilda, and 
where I left my pince-nez and what’s 
become of the letters I received this 
morning, and whom I promised to 
meet where and when to talk over 
what. You needn’t think you’re the 
only forgetter in the world. I can 
meet you on that and any other 
ground.” 

“But,” I said, ‘‘the thing you 1::.de 
me forget a 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did.” 

‘No, for you hadn’t remembered 
it.”’ 

‘‘Well, anyhow I shall put it on to 
you, and I want you to realize that 
it’s not like one of your trivialities a 

“This man,’ said Francesca, ‘‘refers 
to his Aunt Matilda and Lord Rhondda 
as trivialities.”’ 

“Tt is not,’’ I continued inexorably, 
“like one of your trivialities. It’s a 
most important thing, and it begins 
with a ‘B.’ ”’ 

‘‘Are you sure of that?” 

“Yes, I’m sure it begins with a ‘B’ 
—or perhaps a ‘W.” Yes, I’m sure it’s 
a ‘W’ now.” 

“T’m going,’ said Francesca with 
enthusiasm, “‘to coax that word or 
thing, or whatever it is, back to the 
tip of your tongue and beyond it. 
So let’s have all you know about it. 
Firstly, then, it begins with a ‘W.’ ” 

“Yes, it begins with a ‘W,’ and I 
feel it’s got something to do with 
Lord Rhondda.”’ 


“That doesn’t help much. So far 
Punch. 








as I can see, everything now is more 
or less nearly connected with Lord 
Rhondda.” 

“But my forgotten thing isn’t bread 
or meat. It’s something remoter.’’ 

“Is it Mr. Kennedy-Jones?” said 
Francesca ‘‘He’s just resigned, you 
know.” 

“No, it’s not Mr. Kennedy-Jones. 
How could it be? Mr. Kennedy-Jones 
doesn’t begin with a ‘W.’”’ 

“Tf I were you, I shouldn’t insist 
too much on that ‘W.’ I should keep 
it in the background, for it’s about 
ten to one you'll find in the end that 
it doesn’t begin with a ‘W.’ At 
any rate we’ve made two short ad- 
vances; we know it isn’t Mr. Kennedy- 
Jones, because he doesn’t begin with a 
‘W,’ and we are not very sure that it 
begins with a ‘W.’ ”’ 

“Keep quiet,” I said, flushing with 
anticipation. “I’m getting it... 
your last remark has put me on the 
track. ... Silence... .Ah..._ it’s 
Devonshire Cream! There—I’ve got it 
at last. I feel an overwhelming desire 
for Devonshire cream.”’ 

The sort that begins with a ‘W.’ ” 

‘Well, it’s got a ‘V’ in it, anyhow.”’ 

‘And it isn’t Devonshire cream at 
all. It’s really Cornish cream—at 
least Mary Penruddock says it is.’’ 

“Cornish or Devonshire, that’s what 
I must have, if Lord Rhondda’s rules 
allow it.” 

“All right, I’ll get you a pot or two 
if I can. But are you sure you won't 
forget it again?”’ 

“Vf I do,” I said, “I can always 
remember it by the ‘W.’ ”’ 

R. C. Lehmann. 





PLEASANT MERCY COMES TO TOWN. 


The Town was not London. London 
was not large enough for Pleasant 
Mercy. What are seven hundred 


square miles to a lady who thinks in 


terms of continents and to whom 
New York is a suburb of North 
America and Boston an outlying 
village? So Mrs. Pleasant Mercy 
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Barton came to the town or township 
of Wiltwater, and the circumstances 
of her coming are not without interest 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. It was in 
this wise. A woman of formidable 
presence and unconquerable will, she 
achieved a hope expressed, fulfilled a 
vow registered, in the days of her slim- 
ness, when there was no more delight- 
ful figure in that old-world New Eng- 
land township that she adorned—a 
vow to run her ancestors to earth, to 
their churchyard so to speak, and to 
clasp hands with her cousins who 
bore the name of Worthy. There 
is nothing so good (if you are a 
woman) as having a goal in youth 
to which you’ can _ subordinate 
brothers and sisters, husband and 
children, and all other doers of your 
will. ; 

Mr. Barton, in private life, was a 
silent man. His chief recreations were 
tobacco, the works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and the voice of Mrs. Bar- 
ton. In business life he was a mer- 
chant who dealt in timber on a fabulous 
scale. In public life he was a leading 
advocate of the Unity of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. In religious matters he 
was a Unitarian by preference and an 
Episcopalian by necessity. Mrs. Bar- 
ton was an Episcopalian. He sub- 
scribed with incredible liberality to 
both communities, and he founded 
(and endowed) The Society for the 
Unification of the Anglo-Saxon Race. 
Iced water he drank by preference, 
but he tolerated the home-brewed 
beer that Mrs. Barton brewed (on her 
little model farm of 500 acres—a 
“gentleman’s farm’’—in a nameless 
and remote part of New England) 
from a recipe in an ancestral manu- 
script, and very yellow, book of 
recipes. That book and another 
Book—a family Bible—were the Lares 
and Penates of the farm. In the 
Book of Recipes, on a fly-sheet, there 
was scrawled in a bold, childish, but 
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determined hand, the words ‘‘Pleasant 
Mercy Worthy, September 3d, 1658.”’ 
Under this were the letters, the words 
were illegible, “Bl ...w..d... 
rm .,.il..., ter.”” The Bible was 
more explicit. There were many 
entries of baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths of the Worthy family, bringing 
the story down to the year 1717 in 
England. Then there was a gap, and 
the record began again in 1776 with 
the New England branch. But the 
Book contained no name of any 
place. ‘To find the place and the 
cousins was Mrs. Barton’s life task. 
There were family traditions of Exeter, 
of Welis, even of Bristol. It was out 
of Bristol that her ancestor had sailed. 
But nothing could be traced. The 
only hope seemed the scrawl in the 
Book of Recipes. But not quite the 
only hope. There was ‘‘the Worthy 
Bowl,’ a West of England punch-bowl 
of excellent dimensions, into which 
were burned the names of a direct 
ancestor and all his children, of whom 
Alfred Worthy, the ancestor of Pleas- 
ant Mercy, was one. Then there was 
tradition, vague, tempting, and de- 
licious, of a great wild moor, of a 
rushing river, of mysterious woods 
where the original Alfred wandered 
as a child when he lived—just think 
of it!—with his grandfather on “a 
farm.” That tradition had been 
handed down, but it meant little to 
Mrs. Barton, who did not know what 
a moor was, and suspected that there 
were hundreds, if not thousands, of 
such moors in England. That tradi- 
tion took them all back to Shake- 
speare’s time, for the grandfather of 
Alfred of the Bowl must have been 
living when that chief of the im- 
mortals walked our English woods. 
There were other links, a tiny minia- 
ture of the original Pleasant Mercy, 
a maiden of the Commonwealth fair 
to view, a copy of Mr. Richard Bax- 
ter’s famous work, ‘‘Now or Never,”’ 
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issued in 1662, aring with a posy in it, 


Wilt water earth with tears? 
Nay, smile and bless the years. 
P. M. W., 1678, 


very worn and blurred, and, strangest 
of all, a christening mug, P.M.W., 
1658. That was all; and Mrs. Barton 
spent her spare time till she was long 
past middle age trying to piece it 
together. Had she seen the pun in 
the posy all would have been well. 
But punning is not a tradition in 
New England. Then in 1912 she 
visited England, Exeter and Wells, 
and settied down in Bristol, walking 
for weeks the haunted streets and 
churches and quays and the utter- 
most purlieus of that renowned city. 
She visualized Alfred Worthy and all 
that was his setting forth to the 
New World. Here, indeed, was some- 
thing, and one August day she and 
her obedient follower and companion, 
Miss Esther Screed, went mad with 
excitement at seeing over the dingy 
entrance to a marine store the magic 
words, ‘‘Alfred Worthy, Marine Store 
Dealer.”’ She bustled into the smell 
of the shop, and saw Mrs. Worthy, 
a pleasant, stout-looking woman, who 
knew nothing at all about her hus- 
band’s family. Her husband was at 
sea. He was a mate on a steam 
trawler. Her only son was at sea. 
He was in the Royal Navy. But she 
had a photograph of her son; would 
the lady like to see it? It was:a 
wonderful photograph, and out of it 
smiled an untroubled face. It was a 
roasting day, but Mrs. Barton turned 
pale with excitement. She said to 
Mrs. Worthy, ‘‘I will be back in an 
hour,’”’ and fled, with Miss Screed 
fleeing (in the dreadful Bristol heat) 
after her. How they arrived at the 
hotel alive is a mystery. Any other 
women would have been killed by the 
trams or destroyed by sunstroke. It 
never occurred to them to get into a 


tram or a taxicab. The sane and sober 
American mind had been overwhelmed 
by the feeling that the Great Event 
was about to happen. Back they came, 
carrying a large framed photograph of 
@ young man in a yachting suit. Mrs. 
Worthy, scenting mysteries, lured 
them into a back parlor, and suddenly 
placed strong black tea before them, 
of which all three ladies partook in 
silence. Then Mrs. Barton laid her 
photograph on the table. ‘Who’s 
son is that?’”? Mrs. Worthy locked at 
it cautiously and critically. There was 
money as well as mystery in this 
business. ‘It do favor Alfred,” said 
she, ‘“‘an’ it do favor still more my 
husband.” In fact, the photographs 
were marvelously alike: the same 
untroubled face, the same _ serene 
smile. Alfred Barton’s face was 
thinner, and the cheek bones a little 
higher. ‘“‘Where did your husband 
come from?” “TI do not rightly know.” 
‘‘Where did you meet him first?’ 
“At Barum Fair. Here be the fair- 
ings,’? and she pointed out two old 
jugs on the mantel-shelf. ‘Is that 
all? Where were you married?’”’ She 
thought. “At Barum Church on 
Whit Sunday, 1870, it being nine 
o’clock in the morning.’”’ There was 
nothing more. Mrs. Barton gave her 
American address and a five-pound 
note, and said that any information 
as to the Worthy family would be 
well ‘rewarded. She tried to find 
Barum, but no one knew where it 
was, and so from the very shadow of 
the truth she fled back to her New 
England farm. From this new infor- 
mation: and her existing material, any 
solicitor in Bristol would have un- 
raveled the riddie; but Pleasant 


Mercy preferred to slip home and 
think it out for herself. 

When Mr. Worthy, mate of the s.s. 
Golden West, returned from trawling, 
he heard the story, and turned it 
over and over like a quid. 


‘ ‘Why 
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didn’t wold ’ooman wend up to Wilt- 
water?” “Wur you a Wiltwater man, 
Alfred?’ He was a silent man, and 
had never told her, and she, a loqua- 
cious woman, had never asked. ‘‘My 
wold aunt do live there now. I will 
go one day and ask her what it do 
all mean. She be very wold, and 
should know.”’ For months he turned 
it over like a quid on sea and ashore. 
The turning over filled the whole 
winter and the following spring, and 
then one day he and his wife and 
Alfred, the gigantic son, visited the 
little farm at Wiltwater. They were 
made welcome, and old Miss Worthy 
began to ransack her memory and 
her keepsakes. The visit had been 
hastened by a parcel from Mrs. 
Barton, in which she enclosed a 
photograph of the signature in the 
yellow recipe book and the mysterious 
half-obliterated words, and also photo- 
graphs of the bowl, of the fly-leaf of 
the Bible, and of Alfred Barton. 
“They be relations,” said Pleasant 
Mercy Worthy. “She do have my 
christening names, and he do have 
your Alfred’s face. Go you away, and 
I will think it all over and over.” 
And she and her niece thought it 
over and over for months, and Alfred 
Worthy, the servant of the King, got 
into the habit of spending all the leave 
there was helping the niece to help 
the prehistoric aunt to think it over 
and over. Then the war came... . 

Mr. Barton rose to the war like a 
salmon to a fly. It gave The Society 
for the Unification of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race a unique opportunity and also 
a unique danger. If he did not act 
at once the war would do the work 
of the Society. So he determined 
that the Society should at once hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to 
the British Empire. The Society (it 
really had another name, but it was 
generally known as SUAS) established 
lodges from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
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from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes. The great brain that had 
brought the forest primeval into 
every household and workshop of 
the known world was now turned 
on to another form of organization. - 
Within the limits of strict neutrality 
he carried on a campaign that was 
Napoleonic in its scope and purpose. 
If the German agents had only had 
a man like Mr. Barton the history 
of the world would have been differ- 
ent. But this is all by the way. 
The United States came into the war 
in due course, and if historians neglect 
to reckon with Mr. Barton it is their 
loss. He will not mind. He had 
achieved his goal. The Anglo-Saxon 
race is unified, and that was all that 
mattered to a silent, modest man. 
But Mrs. Barton disclaimed the im- 
personal touch. She was not satisfied 
to sit in an office, sip iced water and 
pull the strings of the Universe to the 
tune of a long cigar. She meant to 
be up and doing, and so did her sons. 
We will only deal with one son, the 
yachtsman. Mrs. Barton packed for 
England. She had received a letter 
from Miss Pleasant Mercy Worthy, 
of Blackwood Farm, Wiltwater, which 
cleared up everything, filled up the 
blanks in the yellow recipe book and 
in the Family Bible, and made clear 
the cousinship pure and undefiled. 
Mrs. Barton cabled at once, regardless 
of expense and grammar: ‘‘Cousins 
indeed dear Mercy sisters too with 
you in July and August Brew Beer 
your affectionate Pleasant Mercy Bar- 
ton.’”’ There was great trouble getting 
the thing through. The censors sus- 
pected a code, the de-coders suspected 
a lunatic, and it was only after a long 
cable explaining the situation to the 
Embassy that the message after many 
weeks arrived. It was discussed (this 
is quite private) at the local post 
office at immense length. What had 
Miss Worthy got to do with America? 
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She had never had a letter from 
America in her life, except the one 
that had come last week, and that 
one was in a woman’s hand. Why 
“Brew Beer’? Did “sisters too” 
mean ‘‘two sisters’? and of course 
Mercy was dear when everything else 
was dear. ‘It do beat 1,” said the 
operatress, ‘“‘to think of Miss Worthy 
having such a message at her age, 
wold dear.’”’ The letter from Mrs. 
Barton had arrived before the tele- 
gram, and, by a strange chance, she 
herself arrived with the telegram, 
and not only she but the yachtsman 
son clad in navy blue. How he came 
to wear the King’s navy blue is one 
of the mysteries of the war and can- 
not be told yet, save to say when 
his mother saw him last he was going 
north, to Canada, salmon fishing (he 
said). He took with him details as to 
his mother’s movements and stopping 
places (the machinery of the thing is 
wrapped in mystery, but we get 
glimpses of cables from a great operat- 
ing mind in America to an Embassy 
in London, and facilities for a certain 
able (very able) seaman from a kindly 
and amazed Lieutenant-Commander, 
but this is almost suggesting too much), 
and so they met in a westerly port. 
Well, it was a lovely evening early 
in July, and the radiance of June still 
played in the great green bracken and 
on the fruit trees and through the 
tree tops of the forest, an evening for 
a slow meditative walk, watching the 
full moon and the sunset intermingling 
rays. A girl was going up a hill, a 
pleasant-looking giri, on business bent, 
with a brick-colored envelope in her 
hand. Far ahead of her a tall sailor- 
man was stepping out; behind her 
came the roll of wheels and the crack- 
ling of hooves. Presently, a pair- 
horsed hired vehicle from a far-off 
town drew level with her, and a 
kindly voice offered her a lift, which 
she accepted, the delivery of cables 


being urgent business. There was a 
big sailor-man in the carriage, and the 
post-girl eyed him discreetly but in 
doubt. “It be; na, it iddn’t; iss, it 
be.”” Their eyes met, and the girl 
smiled, but received no answering 
smile. ‘‘I guess,’”’ said the sailor-man, 
“that this is a lovely country, Miss.’’ 
“It be England, Sir,” said she, seeing 
her mistake, and, as she spoke, they 
drew level with a sweating seaman 
mounting the hill with gigantic strides 
and smiling at the moon. “I guess 
we will give this stranger a ride,” 
said the man from New England. 
And so Alfred Worthy got up beside 
the driver, wiping the sweat from his 
forehead with the back of his hand, 
and flung the hard-earned drops into 
the road. Then the post-girl’s mind 
began to wobble. It was well stored 
with all the folklore of the woods, and 
she began to be sure that she had 
been witched. She now remembered 
being witched the day before. They 
were at the top of the hill and passed 
a girl, and Alfred, dropping from the 
box seat, turned off with her into the 
woods. It was, in fact, Miss Worthy’s 
niece, and that was a short cut, espe- 
cially on such a night when the whole 
woodland was aureoled with silver, to 
the farm. So the pair were at the 
farm-gate when a girl came in with a 
telegram followed by a stout bustling 
lady who was followed by a mighty 
seaman. Miss Worthy stood between 
her great nephew and her niece. 
Behind them there came the glow of a 
lamp from a window that offered a 
quick contrast in color to the moon- 
light and the deep shadows of the 
adjacent wood, and seemed almost 
part of a purple vestige of sunset. 
From the wood came the last call of 
the last cuckoo, over the great mys- 
terious meadow the last skylark sang 
its curfew song, and from a bunch of 
hazel bushes thrilled out the nightin- 
gale. ‘I guess we’re here,’ said Mrs. 
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Barton, ‘‘and this is Mercy.’’ Never 
before has a maiden lady of eighty 
been so kissed by a matron of sixty. 
But it was the real thing, and the 
party, the cable still being tendered 
and left unheeded, trooped into the 
lamplight of the farm. The post-¢'r! 
watched the gigantic sailor-men eye 
each other, saw a shade of suspicion 
The Contemporary Review. 
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pass into a smile of frank recognition. 
“TI guess,” said the New Englander, 
“that you are no stranger.” ‘‘We be 
kin,”’ said the Old Englander, ‘‘shakee 
hand, mate.”’ ‘‘We be witched, Mary,”’ 
said the post-girl to the niece. ‘“‘ ’T'wur 
white witchery,’’ whispered the girl. 
It had brought the Eldest Daughter 


home. 
J. E.G. de Montmorency. 





Whatever our modern nicety may 
think of the morals of plagiarism, it is 
a thing to praise Hermes for when 
any attempt is being made to clear 
up that perplexed business, the Prog- 
ress of Opinion. It is especially 
favorable to such a purpose when it 
oceurs in the minor poets; genius 
does not in them seriously tamper 
with the opinions that surround them, 
and Hermes has made their fingers 
nimble to lift from one another the 
ornaments of familiar value and to 
file these into the moment’s fashion- 
able shape. Indeed, it need not be 
extravagantly hopeful to expect minor 
poetry to show the progressive modi- 
fication of a given sentiment in a 
regular chain of plagiarisms, each 
poet taking over from a predecessor 
the use of some image, and stamping 
it with the character of his time. 
What better study could there be, 
for instance, of the Romantic Feeling 
for Nature than to watch it growing 
in successive uses of the same image? 
In poetry fashionable feeling is not 
always at one with fashionable ex- 
pression; it is perhaps not simply that 
feeling changes more rapidly than 
manners, but also that some new 
fashion in feeling is apt to be made 
more conscious of itself when it is 
at variance with habitual expression. 

If we want to see the Romantic 
Feeling for Nature quite unashamedly 
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enjoying itself, as likely a place for 
this as any would be the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. The famous 
lines at the beginning of Campbell’s 
‘“‘Pleasures of Hope’’ may be easily 
acknowledged as a typical declaration, 
expressed in unromantic form, of the 
romantic sentiment for Views. Now 
Campbell’s whole poem is an expansion 
and elaboration of a vein of thought 
which had been more narrowly, and 
much more vividly and vitally, pre- 
sented by Norris of Bemerton and by 
Suckling; the purport of the three 
poems may be summed up roughly 
thus: “You may be disappointed if 
you get too close to things.” In 
particular, Campbell starts off with an 
explanatory image which he must 
have taken over from Norris, a popu- 
lar poet in his day; accident will 
scarcely account for such exact simi- 
larity. Norris’s poem is a deliberate 
re-statement of Suckling’s, including 
the image which Campbell borrowed; 
the whole idea is made more general, 
and the image used in a larger applica- 
tion. The three poems give us in- 
stances of the same sentiment, in the 
symbol of the same image, being 
progressively modified by a certain 
influence. Good fortune caps all this 


with a passage from an Elizabethan, 
in which the sentiment, put to a 
precisely similar use, appears before 
that influence had set in. What that 
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influence is, we propose, with the 
aid of this chain of plagiarisms, to 
examine; for it should give us a key 
to the nature of Romantic Feeling. 
Here, then, is our series:— 
From Harry Porter’s “The Two 
Angry Women of Abingdon’ (1599) :— 


. . . As prospectives, the nearer that 
they be, 

Yield betfer judgment to the judging 
eye; 

Things seen far off are lessened in the 
eye, 

When their true shape is seen being 
hard by. 


From Sir John Suckling’s ‘Against 
Fruition” (1646) :— 
And as in prospects we are there pleas’d 
most, 
Where something keeps the eye from 
being lost, 
And leaves us room to guess. . . 


From John Norris of Bemerton’s 
“The Infidel’? (1710) :— 


Distance presents the object fair, 

With Charming Features and a grace- 
ful Air; 

But when we come to seize th’ inviting 
prey, 

Like a Shy Ghost, it vanishes away. 


From Thomas Campbell’s ‘The 


Pleasures of Hope’’ (1799) :— 


Why to yon mountain turns the musing 
eye, 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with 
the sky? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint 


appear 

More sweet than all the landscape 
smiling near? 

Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure 
hue. 


Here is good matter for history; here, 
in the progressive alteration of a type, 
we may take account of the Romantic 
Feeling for Nature as a whole. In the 
two hundred years from Porter to 
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Campbell, the sentiment for Views 
has moved through exactly half of a 
revolution; it has turned upside down. 
Let us unsphere these spirits from 
their poetry, and make them confess 
themselves more expansively. What 
will Porter—brisk Englishman as free 
from Romance as Ben Jonson himself 
—make of Campbell’s languid pleas- 
ure in ‘distance’? Will it not merely 
suggest the lack of, or an inability to 
use, “the judging eye’?—‘“I like 
Views well enough,’ Harry Porter 
starts off; “‘prospectives I call them: 
the word has something hard and sharp 
about it—view is a slack, soft sort of 
vocable, better suited to a romantical 
Scotsman than to a sound English- 
man. Yes, I like prospectives; but I 
don’t like ’em too far off. If I see 
something pleasant in a landscape, I 
want to be sure just what it is. I 
don’t like being cheated, not even the 
suspicion of being cheated; and things 
far off are often cheats; they are not 
half so fine when you get close. On the 
other hand, it is only when you are 
close that you can have the true 
beauty of things; distance merely 
diminishes their beauty. No shadowy 
tints for me; I must be hard by, to see 
things in their true shape and color. 
The shows of things as vivid and as 
sharp as may be, and myself right in 
among them; that’s what I am for.”’ 
So the Elizabethan might speak; a 
minor Elizabethan, and for that reason 
a trustworthy representative of his 
time. And now comes Suckling, with 
his vein of whimsical perversity and 
refining subtlety. ‘But I would have 
you note,’”’ says Suckling, ‘‘that there 
is a delicate pleasure—comparable 
with that unsatisfied desire for a 
woman which likes to stay unsatisfied 
and to guess at satisfaction—a delicate 
pleasure, I say, in a prospect which 
is far enough off to prevent the eye 
from being lost in the throng of things 
presented to it, but not so far off as 
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to become all a blur: just sufficiently 
removed to make particulars uncer- 
tain. The truth of what we see is 
then pleasantly to be guessed, instead 
of being instantly known.”’ Certainly, 
a decided change from Porter already. 
But Suckling’s pleasure, though sub- 
tilized and a little perverted, is just 
as definite as Porter’s. Suckling knows 
exactly what it is that gives him pleas- 
ure—he likes the opportunity to add 
some ingenuity of intellect (useless 
except for its own sake) to Porter’s 
downright, assured senses. And then 
Norris of Bemerton, good man and 
tolerable poet, takes over the senti- 
ment; and with him it turns softer and 
more loosely organized. It is now a 
pleasure in ‘‘charming features and a 
graceful air.’”” And what precisely are 
the charming features, the graceful 
air, of a View? Why, the fact is, that 
Norris does not know exactly what 
they are; and, what is more, he likes 
not knowing. Yes, the pleasure be- 
gins to consist in not exactly knowing 
what it is that is pleasant. The Ro- 
mantic Feeling for Nature, we may 
say, has unmistakably started. 

For in this typical case, in this mat- 
ter of Views, Romantic Feeling, as 
Campbell must by now be prepared to 
admit, is nothing but this: ‘Short 
sight looking at Nature without spec- 
tacles—-pleased inability to see Nature 
clearly.”” Suckling enjoys truncated 
sensation, because its soft uacertain 
vision stimulates his intellect. Norris 
enjoys it, simply because it is soft and 
uncertain. Suckling uses his intellect 
to supply the hard outline which de- 
ficient sense has missed; and it is of 
course perversity to like getting hard 
outline thus indirectly, instead of get- 
ting it at once, like Harry Porter, all 
from sense. Or is it only Suckling’s 
mistrust of reality, like his fear that 
satisfied desire will not match his guess 
at the pleasure? At any rate, Suck- 
ling prepares the way for Norris, who 
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is genuinely pleased with the mere 
fact that hacd outlines are lacking; 
and why, then, bring in intellect to 
put them back again and spoil the 
effect of their absence—that vague 
“erace and charm”’ of his? Still, ro- 
mantic sentiment for views has a step 
farther to go. Norris does not declare 
absolutely for distance itself, but only 
for a soft and indefinite pleasure in the 
effect of distance—the “charm” of a 
distant view that vanishes ‘‘like a shy 
ghost’’ when you are too near. (Harry 
Porter here grunts his disdain for such 
notions.) But with Campbell, roman- 
tic feeling altogether triumphs; and 
distance itself, not the mere effect of 
distance, is the chief thing in his pleas- 
ure, his still more indefinite pleasure. 
For Norris, ‘‘Distance presents the 
object fair’; his mind is on an object 
made faie by distance; distance has no 
value except for what it does to the 
object, and he healthily thinks it 
would be nice if we could have this 
effect without distance. But when 
Campbell says ‘distance lends en- 
chantmenrt to the view’ his mind is 
on distance itself; even if that were not 
clear in the single line, the two pre- 
ceding lines show it unmistakably. 
Campbell could never have played 
with Norris’s idea of taking pleasure 
in the mere looks of a view, apart from 
feeling the distance of it, because 
Campbell’s pleasure consists in dis- 
tance; and the view is declared to be 
of no value except for what distance 
lends to it. You may say that the 
thought is really the same in both 
men; but it is the way the thought is 
put that is significant. The point of 
Norris’s whole expression is the fair 
oresence of ‘‘the object’’; the point of 
Campbell’s is the enchanting presence 
of “distance.”’ 

Pleasure could not depend on a 
vaguer or more diffused kind of ex- 
ternal experience; we are at the other 
end of the world from the precise sen- 
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suous experience enjoyed by Porter. 
And even Norris at least had his pleas- 
ure fastened on the view, though it 
were only on the blur in it he called 
charm. But Campbell’s pleasure, 
vaporized abroad into the sheer dis- 
tance of the view, scarcely depends at 
all on what he perceives, but almost 
wholly on what he conceives with re- 
gard to the position of someth:::* vela- 
tive to himself. The “cliffs of shadowy 
tint’’ are not in themselves preferable 
to the ‘landscape smiling near.” 
Norris would have said they were; 
“shadowy tints’ for him would 
have to be somehow more ‘‘charm- 
ing’ than the sharp colors near by; 
and in his thought distance was so 
purely a fortunate agency—external 
to his pleasure, merely putting pres- 
sure on it—that he would have re- 
gretted the impossibility of studying 
the ‘‘tints’” close at hand. But Camp- 
bell says, almost in so many words, 
that, for their own sakes, there is noth- 
ing to choose between the cliffs and 
the near landscape. The thing for 
him is that the cliffs are farther away: 
that is what he likes to feel. Anyone 
not convinced by this interpretation 
will certainly find it confirmed if he 
looks at the effect the passage is meant 
to have in the main context. The sen- 
timent has gone to the extreme of soft- 
ness and slackness, and has as little as 
possible to do with outer experience 
(even though it has taken up the sci- 
entific fact that oxygen seen in suffi- 
cient depth, is blue). 

At this stage, this final stage, short- 
sight-without-spectacles no longer likes 
primarily the actual blur of its trun- 
cated vision; it primarily just likes it- 
self—for being truncated, for pushing 
back intrusive actuality, for dealing in 
“shadowy tints” that might mean any- 
thing, and so allowing the spirit to 
lounge unexerted in subjective notions 
untroubled by news of things as they 
are outside. Instead of being the 


stimulus Suckling likes, short sight is 
become narcotic. What, in brief, does 
the love of sheer distance (the perfec- 
tion of the Romantic Feeling for 
Views) really mean? It means escape 
from actuality: at any rate, as much 
avoidance of actuality as may be. 
More generally we may say that in 
this typical case the rise of romantic 
feeling has meant a change from pleas- 
ure in the actuality of nature to pleas- 
ure in the possibility of indulging in 
notions about nature. And this ob- 
viously suggests a still larger change; 
and, in fact, we find Porter using his 
version of the sentiment for views to 
enforce an opinion that affection 
thrives best on intimacy and is cer- 
tainly useless without intimacy. 
Whereas Suckling uses his version in 
order to recommend that affection 
should keep its distance; and the 
others follow this up with the corol- 
lary that not only with regard to ob- 
jects of affection, but with regard to 
the facts of life itself, the mind should 
maintain a stand-offish attitude. The 
difference is one between a desire to 
take enjoyment from the troubled 
midst of life, with sturdy confidence in 
things, and a mistrust of life that finds 
fantasy the best matter for enjoyment. 

In this particular case candor must 
admit that romantic feeling has 
come to a rather ignominious conclu- 
sion. Its main effect seems here to be 
just withdrawal; and the general influ- 
ence we set out to find, the influence 
under which this special sentiment 
has been progressively modified, looks 
now very like a species of timidity. 
Timidity, in a sense, it no doubt may 
be called; but timidity is not enough 
to direct a constant movement. There 
must be also some point of confidence 
behind it, a focus towards which the 
movement draws. Views have told us 
a necessary fraction of the truth about 
romantic feeling, but evidently not the 
whole: withdrawal implies something 
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to withdraw to. This, too, has been 
already suggested: romanticism is a 
withdrawal from outer experience in 
order to emphasize inner experience: 
the distinction is rough and ready, but 
intelligible and here convenient. But 
why has this occurred, and what does 
it signify? Another series of instances 
may answer these questions. It must 
be one illustrating the opposite side of 
romanticism; the positive and con- 
fident side this time, not the negative 
and mistrustful. Views belong orig- 
inally to outer experience, and here 
romanticism, in effect, draws back. 
We now want something beloaging 
mainly to inner experience, where we 
may see romanticism throwing itself 
into things. Fairies suggest them- 
selves here. We shall find the senti- 
ment for fairies a little more difficult 
to psychologize than the sentiment for 
views; and unfortunately for our pur- 
pose they are creatures too exacting 
for minor poets to make friends with 
them. Consequently such a neat pro- 
gression in plagiarism as our first series 
can scarcely be expected. We can 
only take a set of capital instances, 
disconnected except for its common 
theme. 

Romanticism, of course, has no 
monopoly of inner experience. The 
sense of distance in a view, which is an 
affair of conception—a gloss on per- 
ception—is not in itself romantic, but 
it has been taken over by romantic 
feeling, claimed as its special property. 
So, too, fairies are not in themselves 
romantic; but latterly the romantics 
have captured them. So thoroughly 
have they captured them, indeed, that 
fairies now seem to stand perfectly for 
romanticism; and one of the erroneous 
reasons for miscalling Shakespeare a 
romantic is the fact that he, too, had 
a triumph in fairyland. But it had 
nothing to do with romanticism. Be- 
fore we come to that, however, let us 
see what fairies were like in the begin- 
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ning, when they first made a stir in the 
world. We must go to Ireland for 
that; and it is a fact which will prob- 
ably sharpen in most minds the ex- 
pectation of something inherently ro- 
mantic in the nature of fairies. But 
let Professor Kuno Meyer, in his fine 
version of an ancient Irish poem, ‘‘The 
Hosts of Faery,’’ show us what that 
nature was when mankind was first 
aware of it:— 


They scatter the battalions of the 
foe, 

They ravage every land they at- 
tack... . 

Good they are at man-slaying, 

Melodious in the ale-house, 

Masterly at making songs, 

Skilled at playing chess. 


That was what the race was like in 
the days when “all was this lond ful- 
filled of Faerie.’”’ Melodious in the ale- 
house! Everyone has heard that the 
fairies were once as tall as we are; 
their history seems to show such a 
progressive shrinkage of stature that 
some have thought we need only look 
to the mere necessities of mathemat- 
ics and optics, rather than to 


the grete charitee and prayers 
Of lymytours and othere holy freres 


for a rightful explanation of the fact 
that “now kan no man se none elves 
mo.’’ But however that may be, the 
thing we now have to consider is the 
relationship between these ancient 
Irish fairies and romance; or rather, 
to consider the complete failure of the 
fairies, when they were in their prime 
and at the height of their stature, to 
establish any recognizable relationship 
at all with romance. For, though you 
stretch the meaning of romance till it 
cracks, it cannot be extended over 
these heroic creatures who ‘scatter 
the battalions of the foe,’ these ideal 
companions and men of the world, 
‘melodious in the ale-house’’ and 
“skilled at playing chess.”’ Instead of 




















being romantic, they are, on the con- 
trary, creatures with an air of singu- 
larly vivid and assured reality; but we 
have to note further that they are at 
the same time frankly impossible crea- 
tures, because they are perfect in their 
kind. 

Now turn to consider the fairies 
after they had lost their heroic stature 
and their soldierly manners, but had 
not yet so diminished as to become the 
‘little folk’’; turn, that is, to the fairies 
of Shakespeare. Is this romantic?— 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest 


tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mis- 
taketh me. 


The magic of the divinest poetry in the 
world must not confuse us. When in 
the Attic woods the two troops of fairies 
meet, and that lovely quarrel begins 
with the miraculous line 


Ill-met by moonlight, proud Titania! 


it is not romance that has come on the 
stage; it is a kind of life that is exquis- 
itely impossible because it is exquisitely 
perfect, but nevertheless has an air of 
supremely vivid reality; the point being 
however, that, in spite of that assured 
air, we are not for a moment expected 
to take these fairies for a transcript 
from anything that does or could exist 
independent of realized fantasy. It is 
just the same with the next stage, the 
Herrick stage, when fairies have ir- 
revocably become what they were for 
an enchanted moment in Romeo and 
Juliet-—atomies, little people, Tyl- 
wyth Teg. Nothing could be better 
than Herrick’s poetry for the particular 
kind of fairy-life it celebrates—the 
perfection of whimsical littleness; and 
nothing could be more unromantic— 


A little mushroom table spread, 

After short prayers they set on bread, 

A moon-perched grain of purest 
wheat... 


and so on through the astonishing 
feast, realized with the most absurd 
Livina AGE, Vot. VII, No. 368. 
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conviction; and when the feast has 
been deliciously eaten, 


. . we'll present our Oberon led 
Half tipsy to the Fairy bed. .. . 
Full as a bee with thyme, and red 
As cherry-harvest, now high fed 


For lust and action... 
. and now he finds 


His moon-tanned Mab, as somewhat 
sick, 
And, love-knows, tender as a chick. 


Here it is clearer than ever: these 
fairies are far too minutely and vividly 
real to exist outside poetry. We know 
too much about fairies that say grace 
and then get tipsy to believe in them. 
They have their own reality, of course, 
just as Polyphemus and Galatea have; 
but they are content with it; they do 
not demand anything more of us. 

We need not call in Drayton to con- 
firm us in the conclusion that fairies 
are under no obligation to be romantic. 
But when they are romantic what are 
they like? Mr. Yeats can tell us that 
better than anyone else:— 


We who are old, old and gay, 
O so old! 

Thousands of years, thousands of years, 
If sll were told. 


When the romantic note sounds there 
is no mistaking it; and here, unques- 
tionably, we have it. And how do the 
fairies of whom that is a typical utter- 
ance contrast with the fairies of Her- 
rick and Shakespeare? Very decisive- 
ly. In the first place they are strange, 
shadowy, unfamiliar, unapproachable 
—everything that negatives an air of 
assured and brilliant reality. And, in 
the second place, along with this they 
manage to suggest to us that they are 
by no means impossible creatures; 
rather, that very likely they do quite 
positively exist in some incompre- 
hensible way; and that poetry, far 
from having invented them, has some- 
how just managed to hear about 
them :— 
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How shall 1 name you, immortal, wild, 
proud shadows? 

I only know that all we know comes 
from you. ... 


Decidedly we have not much definite, 
detailed information about these ro- 
mantic fairies; but decidedly also we 
are expected to believe in them, be- 
cause Mr. Yeats himself believes in 
them. Yes, fairies become romantic 
when a romantic believes in them. 
They do not take their reality from 
poetry, for the poetry seems to take 
its reality from its concern with the 
fairies; from creatures, that is, wholly 
belonging to inner experience, who 
must not be dressed out in the stuff of 
perception now rendered profoundly 
questionable by concentrating belief 
on conception. 

How this comes about ought. by now 
to be clear. Imagine asking Shake- 
speare or Herrick whether he believed 
in his fairies; whether, say, he would 
ever expect, going for a sober country 
walk, to come upon a fairy sitting in 
the ledge bottom, as a distinguished 
modern poet did. Belief of this kind 
is out of the question; for fairies, before 
they become romantic, are simply an 
amusing translation of some part of 
inner experience into terms of outer 
experience. There is a conception of 
what life would be like if it were in 
some way perfect, if it were unfailingly 
heroic, or if it were freed from all eco- 
nomic pressure, never tired of gayety 
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and made absolutely at one with the 
earth; or if it were all a fuss oa the 
tiniest scale we can comfortably think 
of. The conception is then completely 
substantiated; all the appropriate facts 
perception has laid hold of are fitted 
on to it. These fairies, in fact, esthet- 
ically express a certain balance be- 
tween what we “know” and the pos- 
sibilities we like to “imagine’”—be- 
tween perception and conception. Ro- 
manticism is the destruction of that 
balance in favor of conception. It is, 
in whatever form it may appear, a 
withdrawal of reliance from outer ex- 
perience in order to ground all its reli- 
ance on inner experience; for this, it 
feels, is in incomparably more direct 
communication with truth than outer 
experience. For a romantic, then, the 
conception of a fairy is the receiving of 
authentic information about some kind 
of reality that is beyond human reality, 
and superior to it; which is, moreover, 
inexpressible save with symbolic vague- 
ness; for, alas! expression is at the 
merey of perception. And what is 
true of romantic fairies is true of ro- 
manticism in general; the possibilities 
of conception are not simply real in so 
far as they do exist in conception; they 
are motions of the mind and spirit 
under the influence of absolute truth. 
Hence retreat from actuality; and 
hence, too, delighted concentration on 
the fortress of the interior, with its 
unknown, infallible general. 





GERMAN “GUARANTEES” IN BELGIUM. 


At no time has Germany expressed 
her willitigness to evacuate even 
Belgium, and when she has come 
nearest to making such an offer there 
have always been some _ reserves, 
some stipulations as to guarantees 
alleged to be necessary to the safety 
of Germany. The nature of these 


“guarantees” has never been made 
public by German spokesmen, but the 
last instalment of the Gerard memoirs, 
tells us what the German Chancéllor 
told him they were in January, 1917. 
They seem to have included (they 
may, of course, have been modified 
since by the British successes this 
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year) the forts of Liége and Namur, 
other forts and garrisons throughout 
Belgium, possession of the railways, 
the ports, and other means of com- 
munication, commercial. control of 
Belgium, and no military force in the 
country, except a garrison kindly 
provided by Germany. In other 
words, Germany, according to the 
Chancellor, who has usually been 
regarded as a moderate man, proposed 
at the beginning of this year to treat 
Belgium much worse than Austria 
proposed to treat Serbia, although 
Austria had a grievance against Serbia, 
and Germany had none against Bel- 
gium, except that she refused to let 
herself be made the base of an attack 
on France. After this it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the Chancellor 
was also anxious for a rectification 
of the frontier of Northern France; 
in other words, for some repetition in 
miniature of the crime of Alsace- 
Lorraine. These things were said to 
the representative of a country with 
whom Germany had an interest in 
keeping on friendly terms, a country 
of enormous potential strength, and a 
country, moreover, whom the German 
Ambassador, Count Bernstorff, was 
always trying to impress with a sense 
of the essential moderation and reason- 
ableness of Germany. Further, the 
expounder of these guarantees was not 
Count Reventlow or some other wild 
Prussian Junker, but the man who, in 
spite of his weakness, was always 
supposed to be the mouthpiece of more 
moderate counsels. 

What is the explanation of froward- 
ness and naughtiness so impenitently 
avowed as this? It is out of the ques- 
tion that Mr. Gerard can have made 
any sort of mistake in reporting this 
conversation, for obviously it is the 
sort of conversation which an am- 
bassador would commit to writing 
immediately it had taken place. Is 
this catalogue of German “guaran- 
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tees” a serious account of official 
German policy? If it is, there is not a 
single man in this country who would 
not agree that the German peace 
talk was a mere repetition of the insults 
that have set the world against her. 
With regard to Belgium, there must 
be no conditions attached to the 
restoration of her independence. It 
must be complete, without a shadow 
of a reserve of any kind, and it must 
also be accompanied by an indemnity 
for proved injuries. Rather than 
consent to any condition whatever 
being attached by Germany to Belgian 
independence, this country is pre- 
pared—and so is the United States— 
to fight to the last man; ‘‘to the last 
cat,” we believe the ex-Chancellor’s 
phrase was. Or are we to suppose 
that these monstrous guarantees were 
not meant as a serious description of 
German policy, but are the mere 
rumblings of the Juggernaut wheels 
of German diplomatic tact? If this 
be the explanation, the situation is 
worse than ever. To suppose that the 
Chancellor was trifling with the Am- 
bassador, or that he was seeking to 
impress the United States with a 
sense of the splendid military position 
of Germany, or that he was man- 
cuvring for position in case negotia- 
tions should begin—any: one of these 
alternatives would merely underline 
German crime with German folly. 
The reason given for these guarantees 
by the Chancellor is that they cannot 
allow Belgium to be an outpost of 
England. The future development of 
Belgium’s foreign policy is not the 
concern of Germany, or, for that 
matter, of the Entente either. It is 
the concern of Belgium herself. If 
Belgium, after what has happened, has 
a bias towards the Entente, that is no 
doubt unfortunate for Germany, but 
she should have thought of that 
before she invaded Belgium and made 
an enemy of her. After fighting for 
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Belgium for more than three years, 
we are not going to conclude 
a peace on terms which would 
The Manchester Guardian. 


The Two Blockades. 


amount to an admission that Ger- 
many was justified in invading 


Belgium. 





THE TWO BLOCKADES. 


Ever since the war began Germany 
has used all possible means to starve 
the people of these islands. She sank 
our food ships in the first months of the 
war—as many as she could reach with 
her wandering cruisers—and she devel- 
oped her submarine service for the 
same pu-pose. As soon as she thought 
she had enough submarines for the 
work she declared aclose blockade of our 
coasts, and is now and has been doing 
her very utmost to starve us out. What 
have we been doing? [In the first year 
of the war, as is admitted on all hands, 
there was practicaliy no blockade at 
all. German shipping was of course 
stopped, and neutrals were searched 
for contraband; but all manner of vital 
necessities were not contraband and 
were allowed to go through. The Navy 
was compelled to stand by and see 
argosies laden with the necessities of 
war pass into ports of dispatch for 
Germany. As these facts became 
known there was a public agitation, 
and Mr. Asquith promised to tighten 
up the blockade. There ensued the 
tightening-up period, which has been 
going on ever since. Whenever 2. ques- 
tion was asked on the subject, we were 
told that the blockade had been tight- 
ened up still farther. So the public 
was told. But what was the truth? 
The truth was that Holland, Den- 
mark and Scandinavia were aliowed to 
drive an enormous trade in foodstuffs, 
imported in order to feed Germany. 
In 1916 Holland had practically ceased 
to send food to the United Kingdom, 
and had diverted it almost all to Ger- 
many. Denmark sent us only about 
half her pre-war export, and sent Ger- 


many far more than the balance. 
Sweden also sent large supplies, and 
Sweden also sent steel in enormous 
quantities, allowing us only a small 
proportion. 

Such was the situation up to the 
time that the United States entered 
the war. We were frequently told that 
the United States were the only ob- 
stacle to a very much stricter blockade. 
But this was not true. For as a matter 
of fact a very large part of the feeding 
stuffs which were imported by Hol- 
land and Denmark, to be converted 
into fats for Germany, did not come 
from the United States at ail, but from 
the British Empire and from Asia. 
Thus, for example, the East Asiatic 
Line of steamers, which is directed by 
a Dane called Andersen, imported vast 
quantities of such commodities as rice 
and soya beans from the Far East. In 
soya beans alone the East Asiatic 
Company imported to the amount of 
150 per cent above pre-war imports, 
and we understand that these soya 
beans were made into oil-cake for cat- 
tle, which were fattened for German 
consumption, and soup tabloids for the 
German troops. Furthermore, the 
Foreign Office had come to certain 
agreements with Denmark and Hol- 
land. These agreements bound us to’ 
allow the Danes and Dutch to import 
certain commodities, but gave us no 
assurance of getting anything substan- 
tial in return. Nor did they give us 
any real control over either Dutch or 
Danish policy. Such was the situation 
when the United States entered the 
war. It is obvious that America can 
prevent Dutch and Danish vessels from 
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carrying her produce to their ports for 
German consumption, but cannot in- 
terfere with their trade as far as the 
British Empire, and probably even the 
Far East, are concerned. And the 
question we desire to ask is—Are these 
neutral countries stiil importing feed- 
ing stuffs and grain from the Far East 
and the British Empire? We ask this 
question because we are informed upon 
excellent authority that only a few 
weeks ago a cargo of 1500 tons of grain 
consigned to no one and bound for Hol- 
land was sent in to one of our ports by 
our Navy and was released. 

The Grand Fleet is being criticised 
for doing nothing. The Grand Fleet 
has not been allowed to blockade Ger- 
many. The poiiticians have taken this 
vital matter out of the sailors’ hands, 
and for some mysterious reason which 
has never been divulged they have al- 
lowed and even assisted the neutrals 
to feed Germany. We repeat—and we 
have the best reason for saying—that 
if the blockade had been steadily en- 
forced the war would have been over a 
year ago. We repeat also that fear of 
the United States or of the neutrals 
had nothing to do with the failure of 
the blockade, because Germany was 
being supplied by means of foodstuffs 
which came largely from the British 
Empire and the Far East. The block- 
ade was the natural offensive of the 
Grand Fleet. If the Grand Fleet has 
so far failed, it is because the politicians 
have not allowed the Grand Fleet to 
carry on this offensive. The blockade 
—with Mr. Churchili’s sanction—was 
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taken out of the hands of the Admiralty 
early in the war, and is now in the 
hands of a department of the Foreign 
Office. We cannot explain why this 
department has failed in its duty. We 
have shown that it could not be out of 
any fear of the United States. We 
suggest the true reason lies elsewhere. 
It may partly be due to the humani- 
tarianism of Viscount Grey and his 
school at the Foreign Office. Lord 
Robert Cecil is probably also a human- 
itarian. It is possible that both he 
and Viscount Grey believe it to be 
their duty not to starve out Germany, 
even although Germany is starving us 
out. They may have thought it their 
duty to render the British Navy of no 
avail and leave unused the weapon 
which has always given us victory in 
the past. They may have thought it 
their duty to risk the defeat of the Al- 
lies in order to satisfy their own hu- 
manitarian ideas of war. We say that 
may be the explanation. If it is, why 
is it not placed fairly and squarely be- 
fore the British nation? Surely, the 
nation has some right to decide whether 
the money it has spent on the Navy and 
all the lives and money it has spent 
and is spending on the war should be 
wasted in order to satisfy the humani- 
tarian scruples of people like Viscount 
Grey and Lord Robert Cecil. But, 
whatever the reason, do not let us ac- 
cuse our sailors of failing to defeat 
Germany when they have been pre- 
vented by our own Government from 
using the best means for the defeat of 
Germany. 





THE MIND OF THE WORKERS.* 


What the working classes think is 
now a matter of great and growing 
importance to the future of mankind; 
and in order to understand what they 


*“The Town Laborer,” 1760-1832. By J. 
L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. (Long- 
mans.) 10s. 6d. 


think, it is necessary to recall the con- 
ditions under which their forbears 
wrought and thought. No one can 
understand the hereditary distrust of 
“Capitalists’’ and of Governments, 
which still is deeply engrained in the 
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minds of our working classes, who 
does not remember that the workmen 
and workwomen of today are the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of the forlorn abandoned infants who, 
a hundred years ago, worked from 12 
to 16 hours a day in Engtish mills and 
factories and mines. The Industrial 
Revolution was to a distressingly large 
extent based upon the labor of wretch- 
ed children of from five to twelve years 
old, untaught, beaten, driven to the 
limits of human endurance. From 
what they suffered have sprung Fac- 
tory Acts, trade union privileges, and 
free education, and the ever-growing 
social conscience. But the tradition 
of those sufferings remains. We reap 
what our forefathers sowed. And so 
that an ‘‘upper-class’”’ public, wider 
than that which comprises economic 
and social students, may know what 
is known to every educated workman 
and workwoman by family tradition 
‘and by reading, it is well that books 
such as this should be written. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have bril- 
liantly carried through the task which 
they set to themselves. They give us 
a clearly etched picture, a terrible pic- 
ture, of the price in human suffering 
which the people of England have paid 
for their progress towards industrial 
supremacy. They show us a society 
in which the whole force of money, of 
religion, of law, of Parliament, of 
municipal and national administra- 
tion was directed towards crushing 
the aspirations towards citizenship of 
the mass of the people. A small class 
was set upon defending its own class, 
and that of a larger expanding manu- 
facturing class, against the unproper- 
tied masses which comprised nine- 
tenths of our people. The terror of the 
French Revolution was upon those 
who governed. ‘The Industrial Revo- 
lution,’’ as our authors say, ‘‘found 
England in the hands of an oligarchy, 
and of an oligarchy so free from mis- 
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giving about its capacity for govern- 
ment that it resented even the smallest 
abatement of its control. The new in- 
dustry increased human power to a 
remarkable degree, and it seemed to 
this oligarchy the most natural thing 
in the world that the economic should 
resemble the political structure, and 
that in the mill, as in the State, all this 
power should be concentrated in the 
hands of a few men who were to act 
and think for the rest.’”’ So it hap- 
pened that successive governments 
placed an untrammeled power over 
their workpeople—men, women, and 
children—in the hands of employers, 
refused to workers any right of com-. 
bination, and when they passed weak 
tentative Acts to regulate factories, or 
to prohibit payment of wages in goods 
(‘“Truck’’), placed the administration 
in the hands of local justices, who were 
themselves employers, or were closely 
associated with employers. ‘‘The up- 
per classes allowed no values to the 
workpeople but those which the slave- 
owner appreciates in the slave.’ One 
shrinks from using lightly the word 
‘“‘slave,’’ but no one can study the in- 
dustrial period covered by this book 
and question its appropriateness to 
describe the status of the workers. 
Religious ‘organizations found it their 
mission. to offer to the downtrodden 
people the prospects of happiness in 
the next world as ample compensation 
for misery in this one. Men like Wil- 
berforce, on fire to redress the wrongs 
of slaves in the West Indies, were 
ruthless opponents in Parliament of 
the most mild attempts to give to 
workpeople at home the right of com- 
bination. In fact, the early attempts 
at factory legislation to protect chil- 
dren, and to allow workmen to com- 


‘bine with one another in defense of 


their labor, were often supported by 
enlightened manufacturers and as often 
bitterly opposed by politicians and re- 
ligious leaders. The Sir Robert Peel 
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who passed the first Factory Act in 
1802—it became a dead letter imme- 
diately—was a manufacturer who had 
grown rich upon the wretchedness of 
his workpeople. He did his best to 
bring forth some fruits of repentance. 
But Lord Melbourne, whose paternal 
kindness towards the young Queen 
Victoria was undoubtedly sincere, 
worked children in his mines from 


6 o’clock in the morning till 8 o’clock 


at night. The English Government 
was in the hands of men who regarded 
the idea of citizenship for workmen as 
a challenge to their religion and their 
civilization. Law and order in their 

. eyes were impossible unless the work- 
ing classes could be kept in ignorance 
and in permanent subjection. 

It would do good to those who com- 
plain about the “Unrest of Labor’ 
during the present war to compare the 
patriotic freedom of the working classes 
now with their repression during the 
Napoleonic struggle of our grand- 
fathers. Then the governing, manu- 
facturing, and farming classes fought 
Napoleon with one hand and dragooned 
the mass of their fellow-countrymen 
with the other. Patriotism was a class 
perquisite, and one which brought 
great wealth to the few who battened 
upon it. It was assumed as axiomatic 
that the workpeople would revolt if 
given an opportunity; public meetings, 
any kind of public discussion except 
among the favored classes, were for- 
bidden. This is a national war; nine- 
tenths of the nation were shut out of 
any interest in the Napoleonic Wars. 
It was their privilege to be driven by 
starvation into the Army or to be 
pressed by force into the Navy, on be- 
half of a cause of which they knew 
little or nothing, and concerning which 
inquiry on their part would have been 
an impertinence. 

The most dreadful feature of a 
dreadful time was the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of child labor. The cotton 
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trade of Lancashire was founded upon 
it. First, when the power for the mills 
was derived from country streams, the 
children were drafted from workhouses 
and set to labor from the ages of four 
or five years upwards. Then, when the 
age of steam began, and factories were 
set up in towns, the workmen and 
women, who had refused to send their 
children to work in the country, were 
compelled by lack of employment 
themselves to drive them into town 
factories. The children were the 
breadwinners in many households. 
Towns which, in the days before the 
coming of factories had been the ex- 
pression of a free civic life, put forth 
unlovely suburbs of mean streets and 
became little better than industrial 
barracks. The worship of wealth as 
an end in itself left no room for feel- 
ings of humanity. Had the Industrial 
Revolution been guided and con- 
trolled by Parliaments with imagina- 
tive vision much of the misery and 
ugliness might have been avoided. 
But Parliament, representing a few 
well-to-do classes, admired the fierce 
energy which created industrial Eng- 
land for just those features which now 
we most deplore. It was admired not 
because it had created a society of free 
men, but because :t had created a so- 
ciety in which so few men were 
free. 

Political reform came to England 
much earlier than Industrial Reform. 
The first Reform Bill of 1832, born of 
industrial unrest, brought political 
power not to the working class, but to 
what the French call La Bourgeoisie. 
It was not until the second half of the 
nineteenth century that our governing 
classes learned that a strong country 
cannot be built up on the privileges of 
the few and the repression of the many. 
It is little more than 30 years since 
the working classes generally were 
enfranchised, and then the competi- 
tion of political parties for the working- 
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man’s vote gave us our modern social 
legislation. We cannot expect. the 
working classes to forget what their 
fathers and their grandfathers—worse 
still, what their mothers and their 
grandmothers—suffered in the black 
days not so very long past. We should 
rather feel respect, even admiration, 
The Economist. 
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for their patriotic. sacrifices in the 
present war. Among the lessons of the 
war one has stood out every day dur- 
ing the past three years: that if our 
working classes had not, at great price, 
won for themselves freedom this coun- 
try would speedily have collapsed 
under the stress of war. 
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Earnestness, consecration and a 
combination of high ideals with prac- 
tical good sense characterize the eight 
brief discourses which make up Dean 
George Hodges’ little volume on 
“Religion in a World at War’ (The 
Maemillan Co.) The book is not 
written for theologians, but for average 
people. Its teaching is clear and in- 
cisive; and it closes on a note of 
triumph, with the assurance: ‘This 
we know, that the word of Jesus 
Christ shall be fulfilled again, as in a 
thousand wars of old, and out of this 
evil shall-come good.” All of the dis- 
courses are inspiring—none more so 
than that on “All Saints’ Day in a 
World at War.” 


“Pilgrims into Folly,” by Wallace 
Irwin, widely known as the author of 
“Letters to a Japanese Schoolboy,” 
is a collection of short stories, all 
characterized by a strain of romance, 
and all uncommonly attractive and 
well worth reading. The central 
figure of “‘Wings’”’ is a rich girl in love 
with her violin-teacher; of ‘‘He Shot 
the Bird of Paradise,” an actor 
whose imaginative power, if his pro- 
spective manager can be assured of it, 
will draw him a seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar salary; of ‘‘The Highest,’’ an 
aviator. In ‘‘What Became of Deegan 
Folk.”” and “You Can’t Get Away 
from Your Grandfather,” the question 
of heredity is raised. ‘‘The Torpedo” 
pictures a German spy in London, 


_ and the hero of ‘‘The Ideal Gentleman”’ 


is a head-waiter.- There is humor, 
pathos, worldly wisdom and knowl- 
edge of human nature in them all, 
and their variety makes the volume a 
particularly delightful one to take up 
at odd moments or to read aloud. 
George H. Doran Co. 


“Dave Porter,” whose adventures 
Edward Stratemeyer has described, 
season after season, for the enjoyment 
of boy readers, reappears this autumn 
in the thirteenth volume of the series 
entitled ‘“Dave Porter’s Great Search” 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) The 
“great search” referred to is that in 
which Dave Porter and his friend, 
Roger Morr, engaged, in pursuit of two 
girls who had been kidnapped by gyp- 
sies. Of course, everything turns out 
as it should in the last chapters, but 
in the meantime many exciting things 
happen. To another rapidly-lengthen- 
ing series, designed for young girl 
readers, the same publishers add 
“Plucky Little Patsy,” by Nina 
Rhoades, the story of a small damsel 
whom a sudden turn of fortune carries 
from a New York flat to life as an heir- 
ess in an English manor-house, and 
who passes through her new experi- 
ences alert and unspoiled. The picture 
on the ‘‘jacket,’’ which shows her, with 
her small hand-bag, confronting an 
impressive English butler, gives a 
clue to the plot. Both books are 
illustrated. 





